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FOREWORD 


Despite his ill health, Franco is determined to remain in power until. 
he is called to Abraham's bosom. Like Porfirio Diaz, he has not learned 
to relinquish power when he could do so gracefully. He might justiry his 
decision by referring to the unseemly quarrel over the succession %to the 
<trrone between two sons of Alforso XIII, nameiy Don Jaime and Don Juan. 
However, Franco's displeasure with tne monarchists has been evident for a 
long time. One monarchist who has been feuding with him for many years has 
heen Cardinal Pedro Segura, Archbishop of Seville. Under pressure from the 
irate generalissimo, the Vatican has finally agreed to remove him. Meanwhile, 
talk of an impending pact with the United States continues. Spain's wheat 
hervest has been a failure, but it is proudly announced that Spanish 
production of oranges is almost what it was some 2O years ago. 


It has comnonly been supposed that Portugal's Salazar is a staunch ally 
of the United States, but in a speech delivered on July 12 he revealed that, 
like many other Catholic thinkers, he takes a third position between 
capitalism and Communism. The elliance with the U.S., he said, is a 
temporary measure until such time as a Europe dedicated to the third position 
can arise as an independent force between the two world giants. A representa- 
tive of another third position, namely india, has withdrawn its minister from 
Lisbon to show its dissatisfaction over the continued existence of the 
Portuguese enclave of Goa. This city has been a buiwark of Catholicism in 
India, and the Vatican is embarrassed. It has in its dilemma awarded the 
Archdiocese of Goa the papal Golden Rose for distinction in the field of 
missionary enterprise, while at the same time concluding an arrangement with 
the Indian Government whereby Portuguese jurisdiction over the Catholics of 


India has boon ended. 


Relations between Mexico and the United States have gone sour. Mexico 
seems unwilling to sign even the most innocuous agreements with this country. 
It is hard to find any significant reason for this deterioration. It may be 
caused by tension within Mexico, it may be a response to the Realpolitik of 
the Republican administration, or it may reflect the independent Hispanic 
American spirit which is crystallizing south of the border. Meanwhile, money 
continues to povr intc Mexico. Perhaps the most significant project is the 
plan to build an iron and steel plant at Durango, which may deal a serious blow 
to the artificially-located steel industry of Monterrey. 


Guatemala views the armistice in Korea as in reality a defeat for the 
United States and tangible proof that a small power can safely resist a great 
one. In the comments coming from Guatemala, one constantly senses this 
undertone: if North Korea can resist the United States, why cannot Guatemala? 
It appears true that, in international affairs, nothing succeeds like success. 
Meanwhile, El Salvador continues to trade happily with the capitalist colossus. 
In Honduras, the political tension caused by the aspiration of former dictator 
Carfas Andino to return to power has not yet broken out on the surface. In 
Nicaragua, the Inter-American Press Association has gained a victory: it 
persuaded Somoza to drop a bill restricting the freedom of the press. The 
press in Latin America has constantly been losing its freedom, so that even 
this small victory is welcome. 


As anticipated, José Figueres won the Costa Rican elections. Although he 
“ought a civil war against the Communists, he is not an enthusiastic supporter 
of American big business. Unfortunately, clumsy handling by some representa- 
tives of the U.S. Government in Costa Rica has undoubtedly alienated him. 
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However, these differences are not serious enough to cause substantial 
tension between the two countries. In Panama, the position of the U.S. has 
never been comfortable; the temper of the Panamanians is like that of the 
Egyptians. Recently-published figures show that the traffic through the 
Canal has grown, so that its importance presumably has increased. 


On July 26, Cuba was shaken by a serious revolt which broke out in 
Santiago. While it was unsuccessful, it is proof that Batista is not 
universally popular in Cuba, and that more trouble will come when the time 
is ripe. The Cuban Government blames exiled former President Prio Socarras, 
put the jungle of Cuban politics is so tangled that no one can see clearly 
wnat is going on. Haiti quietly minds its own business, although the most 
important element in its foreign business, namely coffee exports, has 
suffered on account of a poor crop. The outward peace in the Dominican 
Republic has been shaken by trouble in the northern city of Santiago de los 
Caballeros: the ramifications of this disturbance are not apparent. In 
Puerto Rico, the chief opponent of the Popular Democratic Party of Munoz 
Marin has changed its name from the Statehood Party to the Republican Party 
of Puerto Rico, thus indicating an elignment of insular and mainland 


politics. 


The growth in population, in iron ore production, in the banking system 
and in gold reserves clearly indicates Venezuela's steady development. 
However, the Venezuelan Government is still the object of numerous attacks, 
the latest being from the International Confederation of Free Labor Unions. 
In Colombia, the warm personality of General Rojas Pinilla, so different 
from the inquisitorial manner of ex-President Laureano Gémez, is producing 
a detente, and guerrilla warfare has ceased. In Ecuador, the winds of 
freedom seem to blow but faintly; the government has decided to keep the 
opposition newspapers La Nacion and La Hora closed indefinitely. 


In Peru, the plan of American R.G. Le Tourneau to open up large sections 
of the Amazonian provinces in exchange for substantial land concessions 
recalls the establishment of the United Fruit Company in Central America. 
Although it is conveniently forgotten later, there is a time when American 
enterpreneurs perform a vital function. The nationalization of the Bolivian 
tines has not produced a panacea, so now the landed "oligarchy" of that 


country is to suffer similar treatment. 


The visit to Argentina early in July of Chilean President Carlos Ibanez 
del Campo and the signing of a treaty of economic union between the two 
countries was of major importance. The pomp and circumstance which 
surrounded Ibanez' visit carried in Latin eyes much more weight than the 
so-called cordiality with which Milton Eisenhower was received. Perdén's 
declarations of good will toward the United States rang a little hollow in 
view of his statements for Brazilian consumption that South American must 
unite around the A.B.C. bloc or else face domination - presumably by the 
United States - and in view of his attempts to reach a broad and substantial 
trade agreement with Russia. However, Perén has presented to the Argentine 
congress a bill aimed at attracting American investments. Presumably the 
wave of confiscations is over, but there is no guarantee that they will not 
begin again at a later date. 


On account of the tariff policy of the United States, Uruguay is 
attempting to reduce its trade dependency on this country. <At the sane 
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time, the U.S. will soon deliver its first shipment of war materials to 
Uruguay, in accordance with the recently-signed military pact; this news has 
not been well-received in Buenos Aires. Paraguay is emerging from its 
turmoil, and its international trade has increased substantially. 


The financial crisis continues in Brazil; perhaps Oswaldo Aranha was 
made Finance Minister in the hope that his wizardry would find a solution. 
He has persuaded Vargas to make Vicente Rao Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
cordial cooperation between these two friends is assured. It remains to be 
seen how well they will work with the American Embassy. The replacement of 
discreet career diplomat Herschel Johnson by a Republican businessman, 

James S. Kemper, has not been universally applauded. Despite economic and ’ 
politicel troubles, Brazil builds. The great Forgacava undergound power 
station in the state of Rio de Janeiro will begin operating soon, and 
construction of a new steel mill will begin near Santos. The Brazilian ‘ 
economy has suffered a sharp if passing blow: a severe cold-wave has badly ' 


damaged the coffee crop. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


General Francisco Franco has dispelled illusions of aspirants to the 
- Spanish throne with the public announcement that he intends to remain in 
power for life and may disregard claims of the Spanish royal family when_he 
chooses his successor. His decision appeared in an editorial in El Espanol, 
a magazine edited by Juan Aparicio, Director General of the Ministry of 


Information and Propaganda. 


The editorial referred to the 1947 Law of Succession which empowered 
Franco, as Chief of State, to choose as his successor "a person of royal 
blood" who must swear to abide by the fundamental laws of the country, that 
is, to preserve the legislation and decrees instituted by the TFranco regime. 
However, the law set no time limit for selection of the person to be king, 
and Franco's recent decision may reflect irritation with the inability of the 
monarchists to rally behind one pretender. The Caudillo's failure to send 
representatives to the British coronation in June and his banning of corona- 
tion pictures from Spanish newspapers also may indicate a hostility to 
monarchies in general, thus confirming suspicions long held by his political 


enemies. 


In the light of Franco's announcement, a dispute for the throne between 
Don Jaime and Don Juan, sons of Alfonso XIII, becomes purely academic. Don 
Jaime, a congenital deaf-mute, renounced his claim as eldest living son of 
the House of Bourbon in 1933 because of his condition, but four years ago, 
after treatment of doubtful benefit by an Austrian specialist, he again 
declared himself rightful heir to the throne. His youngest living brother, 
Don Juan, has maintained that not only Don Jaime's physical condition, but also 
the divorce of his first wife, disqualifies him as a pretender to the throne of 


@ Catholic nation. 
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In the past several years, Franco has kept alive monarchist hopes by 
alternate overtures to Don Jaime and Don Juan concerning restoration of the 
monarchy "in a few years," with the teen-aged son of one of the pretenders on 
the throne. Franco was reported recently to have informed Don Juan he would 
amend that part of the Succession Law requiring that the Spanish monarch be 
at least 30 years of age, in order to permit accession to the throne at an 
earlier date of the contender's 15-year-old son, Don Juan Carlos. Don Juan, 
however, who has never veered from the position that the monarchy must be 
completely independent of Francoism, was said to have flatly rejected the 


offer. 


The question of Franco's successor is a paramount one--not only to 
Spaniards who wish to see the Republic restored--but to the United States 
which has for 15 months been negotiating with Franco for air and naval bases 
in exchange for military and economic aid. The Ambassador of the Spanish 
Republican Government to Mexico, Salvador Etchevarria, recently proposed a 
plebiscite as the only fitting solution to the question.of succession. "Let 
the Spanish people select the type of government they prefer," said 
Etchevarria, who described Franco as representative of "2 million bureaucrats 
and soldiers,” while the remaining 26 million people are "prisoners of the 


Franco regime." 


Possibly another reason behind Franco's announcement at this time is the 
recall by the Vatican--after long insistence by Franco--of Cardinal Pedro 
Segura, Archbishop of Seville and formerly Primate of Spain. Cardinal Segura, 
ultra-monarchist and vehemently anti-Protestant, has long been outspokenly 
opposed to Franco for what he claims has been a lenient policy toward 
Protestantism in Spain. Franco's attempts to better relations with Segura 
ended abruptly last April while the former was on a visit to Seville. The 
Cardinal forbade any priest of the city to say Mass in Franco's presence. 
Humiliated, Franco had to summon his own priest from El Pardo. The dictator 
promptly reported Segura's conduct to the Pope, who yielded this month to 
Franco's insistence on Segura's recall. Bishop Gregorio Mondrego Casaus of 
Barcelona is said to be favored by the Pope to become the new Primate. 
Meanwhile, Segura's future duties await the Pope's decision. 


The Dia del Alzamiento was celebrated on July 18 in Spain with government- 
Sanctioned newspapers devoting their entire issue to reviewing Franco's social 
and economic accomplishments. The holiday marked the 17th anniversary of the 
beginning of the Civil War. On that day in 1936, Franco himself had announced 
from Tetuan the insurrection with the words so portentous for the future of the 
Spanish Republic: "Spain has saved herself. You may be pround to be 


Spaniards." 


With the passing of this milestone of the dictatorship, Franco's position 
would appear, on the surface at least, to be stronger than ever. The proposed 
establishment of Krupp armament plants to produce artillery, tanks, and small 
arms is expected to be the eventual outcome of talks this month between Franco 
and West Germany's ambassador to Madrid, Prince Adelbert of Bavaria, an old 
triend of the Krupp family. Also, Messerschmidt airplane plants are being 
established in Spain, overt evidence that Franco's former pro-Nazi sympathies 
are still of benefit. In Spain, the two firms whose names are inseparably 
associated with the Nazi era can operate without the restrictions of Potsdam 


rulings. 


Franco also has not overlooked another necessity for an efficient modern 
military machine - young army leaders who can absorb the necessary technical 
knowledge. That is said to be the chief purpose behind the army revision 
law passed July 13 by the Cortes. The law aims at the "voluntary" retirement 
of an estimated 2,000 aging captains, majors, and lieutenant-colonels who 
saw service in the Civil War. This will open the ranks for promotions with 
consequent higher morale among younger officers. There have as yet been no 
indications that officers affected, who will retire on full pay and allowances, 
will interpret the law as adverse to traditional army privileges. 


Franco gained on July 3 what was described in Tangier as "a diplomatic 
victory" for Spain in which certain reforms were agreed upon by representa- 
tives of nations concerned with the international administration of that city. 
Spain was permitted two members on the Executive Junta of Administration and 
was awarded the post of joint administrator of Tangier's Sanitary District. 
Membership of the five-man mixed tribunal was increased to 12, with Spain and 
France the only two nations permitted two representatives. 


Whether or not increased repatriation during 1952 is a barometer of 
Franco's progress in Spain is controversial and difficult to determine. 
However, figures announced July 22 in Madrid show that nearly 14,000 
Spaniards returned last year, principally from Argentina, Venezuela, and 
Brazil. This was about 5,000 more persons than returned in 1951. Emigration 


also was slightly less than the year before. 


The long-negotiated pact between the United States and Spain--described 
by Washington officials for several months as "ready for signature"--is still 
unsigned. Madrid observers believe the current U.S. debate in Congress over 
the size of the foreign aid bill has prevented Franco from signing until he is 
certain of the amount of military and economic aid forthcoming. Although 
Franco continues to allay fears of those reluctant to see foreign soldiers on 
Spanish soil, the fact that the U.S. aid offer is still highly attractive to 
Spaniards may be illustrated by a speech made on July 14 in Madrid in which 
Gabriel Arias Salgado, Minister of Information, urged "better understanding 
between the people of Spain and the U.S. as an important factor in the current 


struggle against Communism." 


Although a spring drought curtailed Spain's wheat production to three- 
quarters of the nation's needs, the outlook is far brighter for certain other 
crops and products. The yield of oranges is expected to exceed last year's 
1.5 million metric tons, and filbert production is estimated to be double that 
of 1952. Spain ranks as the world's third largest producer of filberts-- 
behind Turkey and Italy. In the production of silk, Spain's 616,000 kilograms 


of cocoons is the highest in 20 years. 


While this production will unquestionably benefit Spain's economy, it will 
hardly serve to cushion the effect of the drought on the majority of the people 
in a country where, according to 1952 official statistics, 83% of the 
population accounts for less than one-third of the national income. The 
prospect of an unusually lean year for the day laborer may have inspired 
Archbishop Marcelino Olaechea Loizaga of Valencia to publish this month a 
detailed study of workers' conditions in that area in which he warned that "the 
Spanish employer who deliberately underpays his workers is a great supporter of 
Communism." He concluded in his study that it is "unquestionable that a worker 
should receive not one céntimo less than fifty pesetas ($1.25) daily if he is to 


provide food, clothing, and shelter for his family." 
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Although the government has contracted for importation of more than a 
million metric tons of wheat in 1953-54, all the difficulties arising from 
the wheat shortage have apparently not been solved. There is some resistance 
by wheat farmers to surrendoringyart of their harvest to the government- 
operated National Wheat Service. The government announced on July 18 that 
penalties would be imposed on anyone failing to declare the amount of wheat 
in his possession. The Ministry of Agriculture said some farmers had been 
guilty of selling wheat for livestock feed at a higher price than that paid 
by the Wheat Service. As e future corrective measure for Spain's wheat 
deficiencies, Minister of Agriculture Rafael Cavestany has announced a 
program of intensified cultivation based on increased irrigation facilities 
and the optimum use of fertilizers, selected seed, and mechanical equipment. 
The objective is to make Spain self-sufficient in wheat in five years. 


A dramatic incident with possible international overtones occurred 
July 26 near Puigcerda on the road to Barcelona. A British doctor, Bernard 
Peck, and his wife, Dora, who had motored across the Franco-Spanish 
frontier on a vacation trip, were halted by two armed men. Apparently 
satisfied with taking only the doctor's camera, the men waved the couple on, 
but, as the car started to move away, one man shot and killed Mrs. Peck, and 
severely wounded the doctor. 


Dr. Peck managed to drive to Puigcerda where he received medical care 
and notified the police. Spanish authorities, with the aid of French police 
from Bourg Madame, began an immediate search of the area. They are reported 
to suspect Ramén Villa Capdevila, well-known bandit in that section of the 
Pyrenees, although Dr. Peck was unable to identify him from a photograph. 
Because robbery was apparently not the motive, speculation has arisen that 
the crime was committed to discredit Franco's record for internal stability. 
The crime occurred four days after 30 persons had been arrested in Barcelona 
by the government on a charge of organizing the Communist and Anarchist 
Parties of Catalonia. It is not certain whether the events have more 
relationship than mere proximity in time. 


PORTUGAL 


On July 12, Premier Oliveira Salazar predicted that Europe would 
eventually become an independent force between "the two giants" whose 
influence today radiates over the entire world. Until that time comes,he 
added, collaboration with the United States offers the only solution for "the 
great difficulties of our days." He predicted that completion of Portugal's 
Six-Year Plan would unleash new activities, optimism, sources of work, and 
wealth. He likewise called for continuance of the corporate system in 
Portugal, and asserted that material progress must be matched by concurrent 
gains in the moral and spiritual sphere. 


Salazar also claimed interest in the growth of a healthy opposition in 
the National Assembly. Warning against all tendencies to deify power or to 
solidify existing conditions, the Portuguese strongman asserted that he 
desired continuity, not immobility. He denied that his regime controls 
delegates to the National Assembly, either directly or indirectly, and urged 
that "light from all quarters" be shed on national problems. Opposition 
delegates should be above party, faction, or petty interest, according to 
Salazar, and the Portuguese people should acquire sufficient self-discipline 
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to obey decisions once they have been taken. Pointing to the English 
Parliament as an example worthy to follow in such respects, he concluded by 
confessing that he had as yet found no absolute solution to Portugal's 


political future. 


Abroad, however, political sources unfriendly to Salazar received his 
words with considerable skepticism. Earlier, they had asserted that, even 
though Salazar is temporarily "in the awkward position of having to insist 
on...ethe republican shell around his dictatorship," a monarchical restoration 
would take place in Portugal as soon as he decided that "the time was ripe." 
Whenever Dom Durate Nuno, Pretender to the Portuguese throne, knuckles under 
to Salazar's demands, they claimed, Salazar would be able to achieve his 
"regime with continuity." The same sources, besides ridiculing President 
Craveiro Lopes and the late General Carmona, reported that Dom Duarte Nuno's 
nine-year old son, Dom Duarte Joao, was being educated for the throne. Perhaps 
only one aspect of a monarchical restoration would be welcomed by Portuguese 
throughout the world: the return of the country's traditional blue-and-white 
colors, first adopted by Afonso Henriques after the Battle of Ourique in 1139, 
but superseded with red-and-green by the Republic of 1910. 


In the United States, Portuguese Ambassador Esteves Fernandes praised 
the Salazar regime by saying to an American radio audience that there are no 
committees "investigating into the thoughts and beliefs of private citizens" in 
Portugal. Esteves Fernandes denied that his country was a dictatorship, 
adding: "In Portugal a man can be subject to persecution for subversive 
activities only if he commits an overt act of subversion." He did not claim 
that press and radio are completely free in Portugal, however. 


A few short steps were taken by the country during July in the direction 
of industrialization. Typical was the opening of a factory for the manufacture 
of cables and telephone wires in the industrial town of Venda Nova. Its 
capacity is one million meters of cable a year, which will be enough to 
fulfill needs of both the metropolis and overseas territories. It was 
announced that Madeira's milk industry produced almost a million kilos of 
butter as well as 6,900 kilos of cheese during the year ending on June 30. The 
Minister of the Interior visited Madeira during July, inaugurating various 
public works in thet colorful island. 


The private company Hidro-Eléctrica do Douro was established on July 7. 
It will build the Picote Dam, in a region of lofty gorges close to Spain. The 
Douro Basin contains an estimated 60% of the national hydroelectric potential, 
and has been allotted a total of 600,000 contos under the Six-Year Plan. 


The country experienced many economic vicissitudes during July. Even 
though it was apparent that the inroads of mildew on the grape harvest would be 
less than in 1952, exports of wine remained far below average. The chambers 
of commerce of Portugal's three largest cities - Lisbon, Oporto, and Funchal - 
continued to concern themselves with the problem. The rice crop varied 
according to weather conditions in different parts of the nation, but additional 
rainfall was generally needed. Potato, corn, and bean prospects were fair. 


Slender sardine catches were causing Portuguese fishermen to say that "the 
Silvery fish left for more cheerful waters," although their absence was more 
accurately to be explained by a scarcity of plankton along the Lusitanian 
coasts. However, modern if small additions to the fishing fleet were made by 
national shipyards during July. 
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The second session of the International Chestnut Commission was held in 
Lisbon at the outset of July. Delegates from many nations examined the works 
of the Portuguese Forest Service in both the Serra de Bornes and Bugaco 
regions, the latter being a native habitat of the chestnut species. Methods 
of treatment developed in Portugal against its outstanding plant disease, 
"chestnut tree ink," were also inspected. 


The Conference for Technical Cooperation in Africa South of the Sahara 
was likewise held in Lisbon. Delegates from Rhodesia, the Union of South 
Africa, Portugal, Belgium, France and England were in attendance. Numerous 
matters of technical and scientific cooperation between Africa's various 
territories were discussed, and a railroad system of continental scope was 


planned. 


The national educational effort entered a new phase. Included in the 
program was the formation of the Portuguese League of Sanitation which, ina 
country already recognized as being clean, will war against the habit of 
spitting on sidewalks. Meanwhile, the government pressed its campaign 
against adult illiteracy. Under the Plan for Popular Education, it was 
decreed that public libraries would be established near primary schools, so 
that young and old would acquire culture and "spiritual values" as well as 
the ability to read. A Portuguese educational exhibit was opened in Geneva, 
as part of the UNESCO conference held in that city during July. 


The Italian vessel "Capo Miseno" arrived in Lisbon on July 5 witha 
shipment of 400 Canadian trucks. Destined for the Portuguese Army, the trucks 
are one of the fruits of the NATO agreement. Meanwhile, Portugal's army 
was commended in articles appearing in Figaro of Paris. They were written by 
Bernard Noel, who had visited numerous new military encampments in Portugal. 
Noel compared the establishments to the innumerable citadels built along the 
Asian and African coasts by the Portuguese, whom he likened to "busy beavers” 


with a mania for building. 


Angola's bustling capital of Luanda has almost tripled its number of 
buildings since 1940, according to the Diario de Luanda. Although Angola's 
development is still very slow, the hydroelectric enterprise of Matala was 
finally undertaken during July. It was started by a Portuguese firm which 
had already sent large numbers of technicians and workers from the metropolis 
to Matala. The Matala development is located in an arid strip of the 
Angolan escarpment, near large cataracts on the Cunene River, and will 
include one of Angola's largest dams. 


Angola's diamond exports brought 237,000 contos into that underpopulated 
territory during the past year. The fishing guilds of Luanda, Benguela, and 
Mogamedes realized 231,000 contos. Canneries and mills exist in Luanda and 
Benguela, on Angola's treeless coast, whence canned fish and fish meal are 


exported. 


Mogambique celebrated the anniversary of "Macontene," a battle fought in 
1897 between Portuguese cavalry and a Zulu army. Considered one of the 
cornerstones of the 19th century campaigning in the African interior, Macontene 
is annually celebrated in Lourengo Marques. Meanwhile, at ceremonies in 
Lisbon, a colored resident of Mogambique was ordained as a presbyter of the 
Catholic Church. Simultaneously, the Overseas and Education Ministries issued 
decrees authorizing the giving of entrance examinations to Portuguese 
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universities in the overseas cities of Mindelo, Luanda, Lourengo Marques, 
Goa, and Macau. One purpose of all such moves is apparently propagandistic, 
aimed at emphasizing the "cultural unity" of the Portuguese world. 


Goa figured heavily in the July news. India's June demands for the 
Portuguese evacuation of Goa produced editorial comment in many foreign 
newspapers, as well as some renewed protestations from the inhabitants of that 
enclave in favor of Portugal. Salazar spoke extensively on Goa in his speech 
of July 12, saying that it was not a "colony" and that Portuguese land and 
people, whether in Europe or Asia, were not negotiable. He also alleged that 
the Indian Government was incessantly striving to disrupt the life of Goa 
through an integrated campaign employing every possible means of warfare short 
of armed invasion. 


Meanwhile, the Vatican Secretary of State awarded the papal Golden Rose 
to the Archdiocese of Goa for its distinction in the field of missionary 
enterprise. Several monarchs of Portugal have been awarded the Golden Rose, 


the most recent being Queen Amélia. 


Later in the month, however, the Vatican concluded an arrangement with 
the Indian Government whereby Portuguese jurisdiction over some of the Indian 
Catholics was ended. The Archdiocese of Goa had retained jurisdiction over 
the areas of Bombay State that adjoin Goanese territory. Originating in the 
right of padroado when Goa was the 16th century "Rome of the East," this 
system was abolished by the Vatican in 1947. Certain vestiges of Portuguese 
control remained until July, however, causing understandable resentment in 
New Delhi. The Vatican has possibly been placed in a dilemma by the Luso- 
Indian embroglio since, although there are more than 7 million Catholics in 
India, Goa contributes far more religious vocations each year than does India. 
It is estimated that the Goanese colony in the city of Bombay alone, consisting 
of 60,000 persons, contributes more priests and nuns than do all the Catholics 


of India. 


Goa's first match factory was opened in July. It plans to export to 
Pakistan, Mogambique, and Kenya. 


MEXICO 


A growing deterioration in Mexico-United States relations has U.S. 
officials both worried and baffled, and has led some observers to remark that 
such an unfavorable press has not been given the United States since the days 
of the oil expropriation. Among the contributing factors no doubt was the 
recent closing of the United States-Mexican border to cattle shipments after an 
Outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Veracruz. The border had been open only 
nine months after U.S. and Mexican agricultural groups had spent six years 
wiping out the disease. As well as creating bad feeling among cattlemen of 
northern Mexico, the act probably provided the basis for the recent statement 
by President Cortines that every effort would be made to create a national 
market that would make cattle shipments abroad unnecessary. 


Another factor accounting for friction between the two countries is the 
continued violation by U.S. fishing boats of the nine-mile territorial water 
limit claimed by Mexico. Also, the introduction of the Simpson Bill in the 
House of Representatives has been denounced as a threat to the Mexican mining 
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industry because it calls for increased tariffs on metals imported into the 
United States. Such a tariff barrier would be especially unwelcome to the 
Mexican Government at this time because it has recently granted special 
dispensations to small and middle-sized mine operators in order to encourage 


production and exportation. 


Other indications of a cool attitude toward the U.S. can be found in 
such matters as labor contracting and continental defense agreements. No 
additional laborers have been hired by United States farmers through official 
channels, because the Mexican Government is demanding that they be paid 
higher wages and subsistence allowances. These requests are being made 
despite Mexico's earlier agreement that the U.S. Department of Labor should 
establish suitable working conditions. A series of minor requests regarding 
continental defense have been rejected by Mexico, although similar sugges- 
tions made by the U.S. to Latin American countries considered unfriendly have 
been quickly accepted. Mexico may resent real or imaginary pressure by the 
United States to sign a military pact. Recent discussions between the joint 
defense commissions of the two nations were the occasion for Defense Minister 
Matias Ramos Santos and other government officials to declare publicly that 
not a single soldier would be contributed to fighting abroad, and that no 
foreign troops would be allowed to protect Mexican soil. The press also 
attacked the alleged military pact plans, warning against a loss of 
sovereignty by involvement in any foreign war in which the U.S. might take 
part. Newspapers even complained that a large number of U.S. officials would 
descend on Mexico, and because of their diplomatic status, would import all 
goods duty free, and deprive the country of badly needed customs' revenues. 
According to American officials, however, the meeting was purely routine and 
did not warrant another expression of Mexico's well-known position on the 


matter. 


It was thought that the bad timing of last year's formal negotiations was 
largely responsible for President Aleman's rejection of the draft treaty at 
the time. The Mexican government was involved in preparing for the elections 
of the following November, and a military pact with the United States would 
have become a powerful weapon for attack and misrepresentation by opposition 
parties. The theory that Washington could have done better by postponing the 


matter has now been disproved. 


Francis White, United States Ambassador to Mexico, is informally making 

it known that the U.S. is willing to reopen negotiations only if Mexico desires 
a pact. However, there seems to be no tangible proof that the present state 

of affairs has improved much, despite recent hints by Mexican Ambassador to 

the United States, Manuel Tello, that relations are now as cordial as those 


maintained during the Second World War. 

More violations of Mexican territorial waters have been reported. Five 
American shrimp boats were seized by the Mexican gunboat "David Porter" while 
anchored off the Mexican-owned Lobos Islands, 4O miles south of Tampico. After 
15 tons of shrimp allegedly gathered in Mexican territorial waters were 
unloaded, the ships and crews were placed under guard. Meanwhile, fishermen in 
Veracruz have protested that foreign ships have invaded their fishing areas and 


are illegally fishing for red snapper. 


Rather stormy elections are now being carried out in most of Mexico's 29 
States. The usual complaints of corruption and incompetence are not lacking, 
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but this year there seems to be more unrest than usual. The states of 
Tamaulipas, Guerrero, Chihuahua, Sonora, Durango, and Puebla are reported to 
be exceptionally restive. Recently two policemen shot two federal soldiers 
in Tamaulipas, which may indicate a conflict between local and federal 
politicians there. Thus far, however, President Cortines has refrained from 
intervening directly in state politics to influence decisions favorable to 
he administration, except in the cases of Sinaloa and Yucatan, where 
popular expression ieft little doubt about the desire for a change. The 
announced policy of the government is one of abstaining from interference in 
local disputes unless it is requested by civil authorities, or when it is 
obvious that the police cannot maintain order. As is customary, the results 
of state elections will not be made known for several months. In the past 
the P.R.I. (Partido Revolucionario Institucional has almost always claimed 
unanimous victory. It will be interesting to see if the present administra- 
tion's policy of non-interference will change this custom. 


In an effort to force barter agreements with the United States, Great 
Britain, and Canada, the Mexican Goverrment has banned the importation of 
whiskey. Great Britain, which exports about $3 million worth of whisky to 
Mexico, or twice as much as any other country does, was first to protest the 
ban, and spoke for both the U.S. and Canada. When on June 19 all whiskey 
imports were placed under license, the British Embassy mace immediate 
inquiries and was informed that the ban was a means of suppressing an 
alleged extensive smuggling trade from the United States. They were also 
told that reputable importers would have no trouble in obtaining licenses. 

This was not the case, however. Applicants were later informed that the 
licenses would be granted only if each nation bought an equivalent amount of 
Mexican goods. Barter agreements amounting to about $1 million have now been 
worked out with England, but these involve the shipment of machinery as well 

@s whiskey. Furthermore, this exchange is smaller than the reported $3 million 
whiskey trade Great Britain previously maintained with Mexico. So far, 
American and Canadian merchants do not seem interested in this type of barter, 
hence no licenses have been granted them. That the ban will tend to decrease 
smuggling, which in the past has been encouraged by high duties and ineffective 
border patrols, seems unlikely. The illegal trade will probably be stimulated, 
as happened in 1947 when a similar measure was enforced. 


Mexico continues to run a deficit in export trade. The Department of 
Statistics has released figures revealing that Mexico traded with 99 countries 
in 1952, and had a favorable balance with 54 of them. An estimated $750 
million was spent on imports, while only about $580 million was received for 
exports. After the U.S., which led in both imports and exports, Mexico's 
heaviest trade was with Panama, Chile, Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela, Brazil, Cuba 
and Central America. The National Bank of Foreign Trade has also reported 
that, for the first four months of this year, Mexico has had an adverse trade 
balance of $15.3 million, while for the same period in 1952 and 1951 the 
deficit was $60.6 million and $36.3 million respectively. Agricultural 
products are replacing those of the mining industries as leading export items, 
the bank also observed. 


Mexican industry continues to expand. Additions: are being made to Altos 
Hornos de México, the big iron and steel mill in Monclova, which includes a 
new blast furnace and a coke burning plant. Production this year is expected 
to top 200,000 tons, almost doubling last year's figure of 135,000 tons. Also, 
the Commercial Council of the Pan American Union has announced that Mexican 
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and German capital will be invested in an iron and steel plant to be built in 
Durango. Total production is expected to be about 182,000 tons annually, 
which figure represents 20% of netional consumption. A $10 million Fiat 
plant for diesel engines is being built, a new tube mill will be established 
near Veracruz, and a $15 million lubricant plant will be constructed at 
Salamanca. U.S. automobile assembly plants have also expanded. Chrysler is 
enlarging in Mexico, Ford has spent $5 million, and General Motors another 
$2 million on additional buildings and machinery. About $40.7 million has 
been invested in plants in the state of Hidalgo, where two industries are 
being established. One will construct cargo and passenger trucks and buses, 
and the other railroad freight cars. Also, the Mexican Power and Light 
Company has recently obtained a $7.2 million loan from the National 


Financiera to expand electric power output. 


Although the outlook for small mining enterprises in Mexico had been 
somewhat dimmed by debate on the Simpson Bill which called for higher U.S. 
tariffs, two encouraging moves have recently been made. The Defense 
Materials Procurement Agency in Washington has annomnced trat five new 
purchase contracts have been signed with Mexico, and that a quota set at 
550,000 tons of imported manganese has been subscribed. Over 100 mines in 
the states of Durango, San Luis Potosf{, Jalisco, and Chihuahua will contribute. 
Also, to encourage the investment of Mexican capital in mining and help 
relieve small producers of the effects of world market fluctuations, 

President Cortines has decreed that small and middle-sized mining industries 
will be subsidized up to 75% of the value of total presont production and relievod 
of 75% of their export taxes. Subsidies, whicn in the past have amounted to 

about 4 million pesos a year, and have been granted oniy on production, will 

now apply to both production and exportation and are expected to amount to 


about 24 million pesos. 


; Sales of rice and potatoes have dropped. The potato farmers who have not 
; been able to find an outlet for their last crop will receive a 20-centavo-per- 
; kilogram compensation. On the other hand, Cortines has refused permission 


for the exportation of 1,000 tons of rice on the grounds that it is preferable 
This orders came despite a deficit in export 


to maintain an ample reserve. 
trade and the fact that many observers consider the reserve supply adequate 


for the domestic market. 


Mexico's communications systems continue to expand and improve. There has 
been a merger of two large Mexican airlines. The companies are LAMSA, a former 
United Airlines affiliate which was purchased by Miguel Aleman and some 
associates, and Aeronaves de México, The consolidated companies will be known 
as Aeronaves de México, and the better aspects of the maintenance and 
administrative operations of both will be combined. The Department of Road 
Construction has announced that in the first four months of 1953 over 1,300 
kilometers of roads were graded and/or surfaced. Also the Department of 
Communications is giving much publicity to a plan known as the Caribbean 
Circuit. This system of reads and ship lines will make it possible for a 
tourist to travel southward from the United States along the Gulf Coast of 
Mexico to Yucatan. From there a ferry service will operate to Cuba, then to 
Other Caribbean countries, and finally to Florida. The necessary connecting 
roads on the Mexican route are expected to be completed in two years, and the 
Cuban Government has promised its share in a year's time. Meanwhile negotia- 
tions to extend the route are being carried out with other Caribbean countries. 
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Some of the strikes which began in the Mexican film industry early this 
month have ended. The National Association of Actors and the Association of 
Motion Picture Producers heve settled their differences. New contracts have 
been signed which call for salary increases ranging from 10% for full time 
artists to 15% for musical entertainers and part-time artists. Also, the 
last nine out of 24 contracts have been signed by the motion picture workers' 
union, STIC, and the distributing agencies for Mexican and foreign films, in 
which a 15% increase in salaries was granted. The dispute over wages between 
producers and the Technicians and Laborers Union still awaits agreement. 


It has been reported that the Mexican Ministry of Education is 
discreetly compiling a list of text books considered pro-Communist. The 
Ministry would release little information, but the Nationalist Party, which 
claims responsibility for the Government action, states that 25 books are 
already on the list. The name of only one book in circulation has been 
released - A World History, by Jorge Castro de Cosfo. 


The Mexican Mint (La Casa de la Moneda) has announced that it will issue 
a silver five-peso coin commemorating the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, who is considered as the father of Mexican 


independence. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


President Jacobo Arbenz has signed the budget of $73 million approved by 
Congress for the fiscal year 1953-1954. Of this budget, largest in the 
history of Guatemala, $10 million will be spent on public education and $ 
million on national defense and improvement of the army. That the army is 
receiving careful attention is manifested by the fact that the first "military 
city" under construction by the armed forces will be inaugurated soon. I+ is 
costing about $1 million, and includes 32 buildings. Similar projects are 
planned in all of the country's military zones. 


Union workers of the Guatemala Electric Corporation, a United States 
concern, made public on July 13 a communiqué ordering all workers of the 
enterprise to go on strike July 16, with the exception of a sufficient number 
of workers to operate services affecting public health and economy. The 
workers staged a "sit-in" strike on schedule, and the government immediately 
took over the company "for the duration." For six hours Guatemala City and 
several cther communities were deprived of electric power. Former Economy 
Minister Alfonso Bauer Paiz was appointed to manage the company for the 
government. The strikers are demanding wage increases which the company, a 
Subsidiary of the Electric Bond and Share Company of New York, contends it 


Cannot afford. 


A big "mystery blast" in a grocery warehouse in Guatemala City sent sheets 
of flame sweeping through a near-by hotel and homes. The explosion was caused 
by a large quantity of powerful explosives. Police and army investigators 
combed the area for clues to see if the dynamiting was connected with a 
possible plot against the government. On July 3, Augusto Charnaud MacDonald, 
Minister of Government, announced that a man named Héctor Navarrete had 
confessed that he was responsible for the explosion. Navarrete, a partner in 
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the firm of Coto Escobar, grocery chain-store owner of the warehouse in 
which the blast originated, had been under questioning for 48 hours. Coto 
Escobar carried fire insurance of $200,000; it is believed that the collection 
of the insurance represented the motive behind the blast. The explosion 

took a toll of 19 dead, 50 wounded, and 100 homeless in addition to property 


damage estimated at $€00,000. 


On July 12, the anti-Communist Unity Party celebrated its second 
anniversary and honored the memory of anti-Communists who died in 1951 in 
clashes with the police during a protest demonstration against the government. 
Public demonstrations were avoided for fear of reprisals from the government, 
as several anti-Communist leaders are now in exile or under arrest on charges 
of plotting against the government. A manifesto to the Guatemalan people was 
issued by the anti-Communist Unity Party and other supporting groups, 
declaring that anti-Communists would continue to oppose Red activities. The 
manifesto appealed to the government to purge itself of Marxist influences; 
however, with Communism controlling Congress, the opposition has collapsed 
and U.S. prestige has waned. The following editorial excerpt from Prensa 
Libre of June 24 was typical: "Eisenhower and his people are placing America 
and all of humanity in peril when they have to admit, in their anxious hope 
for an armistice settlement, that they have suffered a horrible defeat 
militarily and politically. The prestige of the 'big power' was crumbled 
for many reasons along with the hope that it would save humanity from 
Cormunism. It is a prestige, of course, that has lived only in the minds of 
those who have never wanted to recognize that the United States has won only 
those wars in which it took part at the very end." 


_ The Guatemalan press has been bitterly criticizing Presidents Pérez 
Jimenez of Venezuela and Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua. The newspaper 
Adelante recently commented that the "dictatorial" government of Somoza had 
increased its persecution of the Nicaraguan labor class as a result of the 
wide circulation of an appeal for world peace. Adelante claimed that for 
days the police subjected the labor leaders to long questioning, and that the 
Suspension of the weekly Orientacidon was ordered by the government. Press 
Clippings has rendered homage to the Venezuelan members of the Democratic 
Action Party "murdered by the bloodthirsty Pérez Jiménez," hoping at the same 
time that "a normal democratic life will return to Venezuela and to all other 
countries suffering the humiliation of a tyrannical regime." 


The Guatemalan Congress has approved new consular fees on imports that 
amount to 6% on the total cost, including packing and insurance, to which 
is added a general tax of 1% of the value on which the customs duty is paid. 
A minimum charge of 30¢ is collected on imports valued at $5 or less. 


Foreign Minister Rail Osegueda made clear that Guatemala would not send 
delegates or observers to the conference of Central American foreign ministers 
which opened in Managua, Nicaragua on July 10, and in point of fact none 
attended. Later, after the conference, President Jacobo Arbenz refrained 
from commenting on the Managua Resolution, which left the door open for 
Guatemala to reenter the Organization of Central American States. 


Guatemala's once-thriving tourist trade has declined to the point where 
hotel owners and operators have been forced to appeal to the Government for 


aid. 
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EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador is planning a major industrial development to avert the 
dangers of a one-crop economy, the Pan American Union reports. As part of 
this program, the nation is engaged in a large scale construction project to 
increase its electric power resources (H.A.R., VI: 6). A large dam, the 
Guayabo Dam, and a hydroelectric plant are being built to harness the Lempa 
River, the largest river on the West coast of Central America. It will make 
possible a greater development of the mining center of San Miguel. The 
development of hydroelectric power will afford an opportunity for the country 
to expand in diversified industrial fields and to increase the output of its 
public utilities. The initial capacity of Guayabo will be 30,000 kilowatts, 
sufficient for El Salvador's immediate needs. It is being financed by a 
$12,450,000 loan from the International Bank. 


The Valle de la Esperanza area was shaken by a strong earthquake on 
May 6, 1951. However, the valley will soon be a better place for its 10,000 
inhabitants to live in, as the result of excellent planning cooperation between 
U.S. and Salvadorean agencies. The towns of Chimeca, Jucuapa, Lolotique, 
San Buenaventura, and Nueva Guadalupe are being reconstructed. Thirty houses 
are already being built by self-help methods; 550 will be put up this year 
with occupants doing much of the labor. Other projects started are a school, 
a water supply system for each town, and the introduction of mechanized 
plowing. An irrigation program to help diversification of the single coffee 
crop economy of the area, and an educational project were also initiated. The 
program was launched with the passage by the National Legislature of a 


$570,000 appropriation. 


Seeking to encourage private capital investment in new hotels, the 
Legislative Assembly passed a law ending customs duties and other taxes for 
such enterprises. The 10-year customs exemptions cover construction materials, 
equipment, utensils, furniture, etc., but exclude foods, drinks, and fuel. 
Hotels and their invested capital are also exempt from national or municipal 
taxes, other than income taxes during the first five years, and will receive 
a 50% reduction in the next five years. In order to enjoy these privileges, 
the hotels must be financed by at least 50% Salvadorean capital. 


El Salvador's first cement plant, having an annual capacity for producing 
one million bags, finished its first batch in February 1953. The nation's 
first modern shoe factory was recently opened with a capacity for manufacturing 
1,000 pairs daily, about 50% of total national production. The $500,000 shoe 
plant received aid through favorable government legislation. 


Inasmuch as the government's finances are sound, the payment of its debts 
to the United States-owned International Railways of Central America will soon 
be arranged. The national government owes 926,000 colones ($370,000) for 
freight and transportation, according to a report in the newspaper Diario 
Latino. The International Railway is El Salvador's main means of transporta-.. |. 
tion; it connects the Pacific port of Cutuco with the Guatemalan Puerto Barrios 


On the Caribbean. 


The United Nations Technical Assistance Administration has arranged for 
Mrs. Enelda F. Fox of Mexico, a child-welfare expert, to assist the Government 
of El Salvador in setting up a national program of child care. 
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HONDURAS 


As a result of government help, business received during 195e higher 
prices for crops and the banana harvest. Reflecting the stability of the 
country's initial payments position, the Central Bank's gold and foreign 
exchange reserves have been steady at $20-24 million since September 1951, 
despite the fact that exchange controls on trade items ended last July. 
Regarding trade commodities, the current coffee export crop is placed at 
151,000 bags, 10% above 1952, and four times the pre-war level. Today, coffee 
crings in over 10% of export earnings against 3% before the war. Logs and 
lumber exports also increased last year, rising to 163% of the volume and 
190% of the value of 1950-1951 exports, bringing in almost $8 million. 


A $4 million bond issue was recently sold to raise money for highway 
construction. Resurfacing of the South Coast highway from Tegucigalpa to the 
Inter-American Highway started last year. Plans also call for extending 
Western highways from Puerto Cortés on the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 


The Honduran Minister of Agriculture, Benjamin Membreno, has announced 
that the locust plague which was causing serious durage in the rich sector of 
Olanchito (H.A.R., VI: 6) has been brought under control. The departments of 
Atlantida, Yoro, Colén, Cortés and Lalas de la Bahfa, are successfully fight- 
ing the plague with the help of private initiative and of the International 
Technical Service of Agrarian Cooperation, a division of the U.S. Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs. 


The Central Bank of Honduras has announced that its 1952 balance sheet 
shows assets of 48 million lempiras, leaving 39 million lempiras available for 
imports. 


NICARAGUA 


The special conference of the Organization of Central American States 
which opened in Managua on July 10 (H.A.R., VI: 6), finished work on July 12 
with the approval of a document to be known as the Resolution of Managua. ‘The 
resolution covered four points: The first reaffirmed democratic principles as 
a fundamental basis of the Central American republics; the second recognized 
the necessity of bettering social, economic and cultural conditions of Central 
America as a means of fortifying its democratic institutions; the third 
reiterated the condemnation of international Communism, on the grounds that it 
tends to suppress the political rights and liberties of the people; and the 
fourth recommended to the respective governments the adoption within their 
territories and in conformity with their respective constitutions of means to 
brevent the subversive activities of Communist agents. The abdsence of Ravl 
Osegueda, Foreign Minister of Guatemala, who was invited to attend the 
conference, was not a surprise to anybody. 


United States Ambassador Thomas E. Whelan and Foreign Minister Oscar 
Sevilla Sacasa have signed an agreement covering an agricultural cooperation 
program between the United States and Nicaragua. The United States contribu- 
tion will consist of technical skill and $100,000 in funds, while Nicaragua 
will provide $230,000. 


Exports during 1952 reached a value of $91 million, while imports exceeded 
$51 million. The main shipments to foreign markets included coffee, $21 million; 
g0ld, $8.5 million; and cotton, $6.5 million. 
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The Nicaraguan government is now building 166 miles of secondary roads 
to join with the Inter-American Highway. It is also working on the Rama road 
to connect the capital with Rama on the Atlantic. When this road is completed, 
91% of the population and 44% of the nation's land area will be served by 


all-weather roads. 


The government has agreed to modify a highly restrictive press bill 
pending in congress, the Inter-American Press Association has announced. 
Jules Dubéis, chairman of the IAPA's freedom-of-the-press committee, reported 
from Managua that he had secured the commitment in an interview with 
Nicaraguan President Anastasio Somoza and leaders of the majority party in 
Congress. The bill, which according to Dubois contained several "dangerous 
provisions," is itself an amended version of an earlier draft which the 
government withdrew after strenuous protest from the Nicaraguan press and a 
July 8 interview by Dubois with President Somoza. 


Another of Somoza's conservative moves lately has been the replacement 
of the civil marriage preference law by one favoring the church. 


COSTA RICA 


The final week of the presidential election campaign opened with one of 
the largest parades in San José's history, led by José Figueres, the National 
Liberation Party candidate, who headed the parade in a jeep followed by an 
estimated 40,000 to 50,000 supporters. Women, who numbered 40% of the 
country's nearly 294,000 registered voters, were prominent in the parade. For 
a short time it appeared that there would be pre-election disorders in the 
capital, but the Guardia Civil took matters under control and dispersed in an 
orderly manner a group of jubilant young partisans of José Figueres. 


As scheduled, on July 26 an estimated 270,000 Costa Ricans went to the 
polls to elect their next president. They were choosing between two strongly 
contrasting political philosophies: the neo-socialism of the 46-year old, 
tense, quick, serious-minded and impetuous reformer, José Figueres, and the 
conservatism of Fernando Castro, 68-year-old millionaire agriculturalist 
dedicated to the preservation of Costa Rica's "traditional" way of life. With 
Costa Ricewwomen voting for the first time, Figueres won an overwhelming 
victory. When his election was completely assured, President-elect Figueres 
spoke, promising an "environment of safety and honesty" for United States 
capitalists who want to invest in Costa Rica, but emphasizing his belief that 
Costa Rica should rely mainly on its own efforts. Figueres, who recently 
divorced his American wife, recognized that some people considered him to be 
basically opposed to the United States and to United States investments there, 
but he dismissed the idea as "ridiculous." He said that the administration 
he would head beginning November 8 would make a general effort to invigorate 
the economy under a definite plan, which he did not detail, proving that 
democracy can solve the problems of underdeveloped countries. He also 
disavowed any intention of nationalizing foreign enterprises, but hinted at a 
renegotiation of the Costa Rican contract with the United Fruit Company and a 
possible crackdown on the local affiliate of Electric Bond and Share, which is 
blamed for the country's power shortage, It is significant that, despite 
Figueres' silent opposition, voters completely approved a constitutional reform 
which would allow Otilio Ulate to be eligible for presidential election in 


1957. 
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Costa Rica's ordinary government receipts in 1952 amounted to 189.5 
million colones; this was 29.4 million colones above the receipts of 1951, 
and the highest total on record. The increase was due principally to larger 
customs collections from an expanded volume of imports. Total expnenditures 
during the year amounted to 191.8 million colones, which was also a record 
figure. The expenditures were financed in part from the exceptionally large 
1951 budget surplus of 22.1 million colones. The public debt at the end of 
1952 was 368.4 million colones, approximately twice the amount of ordinary 
government revenue in that year. The present government's policy since its 
inauguration has been one of progressive debt retirement. In 1952, however, 
the public debt increased by 1.4 million colones. 


Costa Rica has exempted from customs duties mining equipment such as 
machinery, tools, spare parts and explosives, as well as materials and 
accessories required for the working of minerals, including all fuels 
except petroleum. 


According to the daily la Nacion, the World Congress of Girl Scouts for 
1954 will be held in San José, Costa Rica. 


PANAMA 


Formosa's Nationalist Foreign Minister George K.C. Yeh has stated that 
the Panamanian Government has been cooperating with the Nationalist Govern- 
ment to prevent ships of Panamanian registry from trading with Communist 
China. He said that 16 ships have been deprived of their Panamanian registry 
for carrying on such trade. Minister Yeh emphasized that the Nationalist 
Government's "port closure" orders of 1949 still stood, indicating the 
Nationalist navy would still intercept any blockade runner. 


The Canal Company has reported that on July 6 a sudden rise in the 
Panama Canal traffic delayed ships overnight, this being the first time in a 
month that more than one or two ships have been so delayed. Twenty-eight 
ships passed through the Canal on that day. Canal officials said that they 
did not know of any special reason for the sudden spurt in traffic. 


The Panamanian Government is preparing a new import tariff based on 
United Nations recommendations. A general revision of duty rates is expected, 
and import duties and consular fees are scheduled to be merged into a single 
tax. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


Both pro- and anti-Batista partisans, inside and outside Cuba, had been 
predicting an uprising against Batista for many weeks. It finally came on 
—_— July 26. Batista called it a "crazy attempt"; others described it 

"abortive"; to those who had wished it success, it was clearly a matter of 
00 little, A wrong time, wrong place". The time was early Sunday 
morning; the place was the Moncada Barracks, just outside Santiago, in the 
eastern province of Oriente, the traditional cradle of revolutions. 
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Batista learned of the revolt at 6:00 a.m. in the beach resort tow of 
Varadero, where he was participating in the festivities of the annual regatta. 
He not only refused to show any outward signs of concern, but appeared before 
the Cuban public on television a few hours later, awarding the prizes at the 
regatta as if nothing were amiss, in spite of the fact that he later claimed 
that he had known at the time that he was to have been the target for an 
assassin's bullet. No bullet was fired at him, but during the day it became 
evident that the revolt would fail. Some 200 men had tried to overpower the 
Moncada garrison and hospital; they were repulsed with considerable loss of 
life. If they had hoped that they would be joined by the garrison and by an 
aroused public, they were disappointed. An incident at Bayamo in which a 
policeman was killed, and the loss of a few more lives in pursuit activities 
seemed to mark the end of the disorders for the time being. At one point the 
Archbishop of Santiago headed a group which attempted to intervene to prevent 
further bloodshed. The Cardinal Archbishop of Havana was asked to head another 
group. The total killed was estimated at about a hundred, while some 20 of 
the insurgents were still thought to be at large in the rough country of the 
Vasquez ranch near Siboney Beach. 


Batista left Varadero on Sunday afternoon. Strict censorship, which 
forbade mention of any disorder, had been imposed in the morning, but it was 
lifted in the late afternoon. After a cabinet meeting on Sunday evening which 
lasted until well into Monday morning, the government announced a number of 
measures which had the effect of martial law, such as censorship and the 
suspension of constitutional guarantees for 90 days. Censors were posted in 
newspaper offices; one newspaper suspended publication, while another appeared 
with large blank spaces instead of the articles which obviously had been 
censored. An appeal was made by the newspapers to the Inter-American Press 
Association, which in turn protested to the government, but without success. 


Batista spoke to the nation on Monday afternoon, July 27, from his army 
stronghold at Camp Columbia. He praised the army, deplored the useless 
bloodshed, and said that the government must be more energetic than ever to 
protect the people and the nation. 


Unanswered questions were still being asked at the end of the month: who 
were the revolutionaries and who were their leaders and sponsors? The 
government's claim that they were partisans of Prfo Socarras, who was deposed 
in 1952 by Batista, was quickly denied by Prio Socarras from his exile in 
Miami, Florida. No one could be sure whether the uprising had any direct 
connection with the anti-Batista group which met at Montreal in June 
(H.A.R., VI: 6) or with any other movement. A few clues leaked through 
censorship: Lieutenant-Colonel Fernando Febles was claimed to have been a 
leader of the attack and is under arrest; a student leader named Fidel Castro 
was being sought by the government; the rank and file of the attacking group 
were said to have been students; one report said the attackers arrived in 50 
cars, apparently from Havana; rebel ammunition cases had been labeled "food", 
and showed signs of having been shipped from the U.S. to Mexico; the insignia 
worn on the U.S.-type rebel uniforms was a small outline map of the state of 
Florida; the Communists were accused of participating in the revolt, their 
newspaper Hoy was closed, and their party headquarters were captured and 
searched despite charges that Batista had lately shown friendship toward 
Communists; Miguel Suarez Rivas, leader of the Liberal Party, was being held at 
military intelligence headquarters; and the University of Havana was closed 
during the crisis, pending action of the University Council. 
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The Cuban trouble provoked one international difficulty. On July 29, 
two small U.S.-owned banana steamers of Liberian and Honduran registry were 
strafed by gunfire from a Cuban plane and taken into port when they allegedly 
ignored orders from the Cuban navy to halt after failing to display proper 
indentification. One crew member was wounded and two others were injured 
while seeking shelter. The nationality of these men was not revealed. The 
two vessels were on a regular run from South America to Florida and were 
rounding the western tip of Cuba at the time of capture. The Cubans thought 
the ships were trying to smuggle arms into the country in connection with 
the recent uprising. The U.S. embassy requested information from the Cuban 
government. After a search revealed no possession of arms, the ships were to 
be released on July 31. In the United States, the secretary of the maritime 
committee of the C.I.0., Hoyt S. Haddock, declared this to be a flagrant 
example of so-called "runaway" U.S. shipowners who operate under foreign 
registry to avoid taxes, strict inspections, and labor costs, and who rush to 
the U.S. Government for protection when they encounter international 
difficulties. He urged the State Department to disregard their protests. 


Juan José Arévalo, former president of Guatemala, was granted an 
interview with Batista July 17, after having tried unsuccessfully to see him 
on an earlier trip. Arévalo has been accused by the Dominican Republic and 
Venezuela of cooperating with agents who were unfriendly to those governments 
and with the Communists. The Minister of Foreign Affairs refused to comment 
on the interview, but, very soon afterwards, the ambassadors of the 
Dominican Republic and of Venezuela were known to have consulted with the 
Cuban foreign ministry. 


A cabinet reorganization, long planned and having no connection with the 
revolt, was made public on July 31. The newly created Transport Ministry is 
to be headed by Rafael Diaz Balart. Other new ministers are as follows: 
Finance, Gustavo Gutiérrez; Health, Dr. José E. Olivella; Communications, 
Rafael Guas Inclan. Santiago Rey Pernas was appointed Minister without 
Portfolio; Radio Cremata Valdez became Secretary of the Consultative Council, 
and Cesar Camacho Govani was made Chairman of the Social Security Commission. 
Marino Lopez Blanco, former Minister of Finance, will supervise the reorganiza- 
tion of the British-owned United Railways. Several of these appointments were 
reassignments from other government posts, and most of the men who were 
replaced were given other government positions. All government workers, from 
the president down, received pay cuts on July 13 averaging 10%. 


‘The Cuban navy has a new chief, but the Minister of Interior, Ramon 
liermida, denied rumors that there had been an uprising in the navy or any sort 
of friction between the navy and the national police. 


Cuba, which is one of the world's greatest sugar producers, is playing a 
leading role in the International Sugar Conference which began a six-week 
Session in London July 13. The Chief Cuban Delegate is Amadeo Lépez Castro. 
Delegates from 44 nations are attending the U.N.-sponsored meeting. Russia 
attempted to get representation for Red China and East Germany, but the move 
was rejected on the basis that neither country was a member of the U.N. The 
aim of the conference is to set up a formula which will maintain a balance 
between supply and demand and prevent overproduction. The working formula 
Suggested that countries limit production to that of a basic year plus a 
percentage to be established to allow for increased world consumption. Export 
quotas, limitation of stocks to 25% of annual production, and price 
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stabilization are also part of the program upon which the conference will 
attempt to agree. The chief British Delegate, Sir Henry Hancock, praised Cuba 
for its recent voluntary and significant cut in production. 


The announcement of a new rail-sea ferry service between Ft. Lauderdale, 
Florida and Havana set off a short strike of Cuban dock workers on July 9. 
This was followed by a statement by the Minister of Labor that the government 
would tolerate no more strikes. The unions then demanded the resignation of 
the minister, Arsenio Gonzalez, but he was one of the few ministers who were 
kept at their posts in the cabinet reorganization of July 3l. 


HAITI 


Despite all efforts of Haitian publicity to emphasize national products 
other than coffee, the latter continues to be of maximum importance to the 
nation's economy, accounting for more than half of the total value of exports 
in the last two fiscal years. Adverse weather conditions have affected the 
1952-53 crop, so that the original forecast of 325,000 bags (1 bag = 80 kg) had 
to be revised downward to result in a figure near 275,000 bags, of which 255,000 
bags were already exported at the conclusion of the first eight months of the 
current fiscal year. Taking similar weather conditions into consideration, the 
1953-54 crop is conservatively forecasted at 350,000 bags. 


Taking advantage of present high prices for coffee, the Haitian Legislature 
enacted a law creating a new tax on the export of coffee after July 31, 1953. 
This will be collected on a sliding scale, depending on the F.0.B. price per 
bag, from a minimum of a $4 tax on bags priced between $40 and $41.99 to a 
maximum of $10 on bags valued at $80 or higher. The proceeds of this tax are to 
be distributed among coffee, sisal and banana development projects as well as 
for construction at Gonaives for the 150th anniversary of independence 
celebration in 1954, after bank advances to the national treasury and other 
financial debts are paid. At the same time, short-term treasury notes will be 
issued to an amount of 12 million gourdes ($2.4 million), bearing an interest 
rate of 35%. 


Tourism is making slow but steady progress, and two new hotels, with 30 
and 50 beds respectively, are being erected in the area of the capital. Under 
the auspices of the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration, a French 
specialist is on his way to Haiti to set up a school for hotel personnel. A 
contract has been signed between the Haitian Government and the Delta Airline 
Company for the establishment of an airline within the Republic. 


An import franchise has been granted to a company for the manufacture of 
Straw mats and other articles from sisal. A group of Haitian and North American 
businessmen are planning to manufacture bottle-caps in Haiti. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


About the middle of July, severe disturbances in the province and city of 
Santiago caused the arrest and replacement of the civil governor, the national 
police commander, the military commander of the Northern Department, and the 
attorney general of the Court of Appeals for Santiago. They were charged with 
"failure to report actions disturbing the social order and the policy established 
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by the Government of the Republic." Nine judges in various areas also resigned 
and were replaced. While the question may arise as to the definition and 
extent of the "disturbances," as well as to what support was given them, 

they nevertheless mark the first acts of resistance, passive or otherwise, 
against the regime in a long period. It may represent nothing more than the 
traditional opposition of solid, conservative Santiago, the second city of the 
Republic, to the more mobile and flashy capital, Ciudad Trujillo. In the past, 
this contrast was a standard feature in every revolt and in every division 


under a two-party system. 


Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, who, with the President, Héctor B. 
Trujillo, is investigating the situation in Santiago and the north, seems to 
have found his multiple portfolios too demanding. Replacements were made for 
two of his posts: Monsignor Oscar Roble Toledano was appointed Minister 
Plenipotentiary and alternate delegate to the United Nations, and Dr. Joaquin 
de la Guerra was made Foreign Minister. De la Guerra is expected to continue 
the anti-Communist campaign. Repeated Dominican notes to the United States 
Government, urging the formation of an anti-Communist bloc at an inter-American 
conference of foreign ministers, have not resulted in any action so far. 


The proposed budget of the Republic for 1953-54 is set at $89 million, 
approximately $6 million above last year's record appropriations.Along with the 
Dominican press's militant attitude and its fear of the elusive Caribbean 
Legion, a new note appeared in relation to military preparedness: the 
suggestion that the constitution be amended to permit men in the armed forces 
to vote. This suffrage right was withheld even before the present regime came 
to power; it is now considered that the measure would contribute greatly to 


morale. 


A Dominican agent of a United States firm was awarded $10,000 damages for 
his abrupt and unwarranted dismissal. The Court of Appeals ruled that a 
contract between a foreign firm and a Dominican agent could be be terminated by 
unilateral action. A recent law embodying the same principle was not applied 
because the action had taken place before its passage, but the Dominican Court 
declared that "the State had power to intervene for protection in cases which 
took place before the passage of the law." 


Foreign business representatives in the Dominican Republic have to pay 
$110 for licenses for the six-month period of January 1-June 1, even if they 
spend no more than three days in the country. If more than three of the six 
months have elapsed when they enter the country, they have to pay $55. Additional 
Charges for business transacted under these licenses are caluculated at the 
rate of 10% ad valorem on non-exempted imports. Total charges on such imports 
amount to 23% of their value; these include a 6% document tax, a 7% tax on gross 
value, and the above-mentioned ad valomen tax. of 10%. 


For the third time, illuminated signs were declared to be free of import 
taxes for a period of three years, provided the municipal authorities approved 


their use. 
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PUERTO RICO 


The Associated Free State of Puerto Rico was celebrating its. first 
birthday just as the U.S. Congress was ready to adjourn without having 
done anything more toward voting statehoood for Hawaii or Alaska. 
Congratulations to Puerto Rico were in order and were forthcoming from 
all sides. The New York Times editorialized that, while a commonwealth 
as understood in the case of Puerto Rico - being something less than a 
state but more than a territory - is new in the United States’ order of 
things, the main argument for it in this case is that it seems to work. 
Governor Munoz Marin's speech on Constitution Day, July 25, was optimistic. 
Emphasizing the war on poverty, he reminded all that Puerto Rico had made 
nore progress in the last 10 years than in any comparable period since 
the island was discovered 460 years ago. A few days before, he had 
praised the cooperative spirit of the United States and stated that the 
role of Puerto Rico should be to erase the impression in Latin American 
that the United States has imperialistic ambitions in that area. "The 
fact that such fears exist is extremely harmful...even though the 
United States follows no such imperialistic policies," he said. 


No one denies that Puerto Rico continues to have problems. Living 
standards and wages are still too low. Overpopulation has not been 
solved by migration to the mainland, even though estimates indicate that 
some 400,000 Puerto Ricans are now in the continental United States. One 
example of low wages is that of the needle trades, carried on in large 
part by piecework in the homes. U.S. Department of Commerce figures for 
1949-50 show that wages for this type of work range from 1%¢ to 52¢ per 
hour, and that the average is less than 354 per hour. It was computed 
that a decent living standard for a person working full time at this work 
would require at least 81¢ an hour. The workers turn out thousands of 
gloves, handkerchiefs, blouses, etc. each month. The goods are first 
semi-processed on the mainland, shipped to Puerto Rico for the hand work, 
and then returned for sale. There are 165 shops, and hundreds of home 
workers. This industry may not be representative; it is reminiscent of 
the sweatshop and will decline as more factory jobs become available, 
but it still exists and is indicative of the low wages paid for certain 


types of labor. 


For some time, Puerto Rico has maintained offices in New York and 
Chicago to aid migrants who come to the United States in search of work. 
This program has lately been extended to include help before the migrants 
leave Puerto Rico. Items includedare: instruction in English, informa- 
tion about places where they will live, and vocational guidance. Motion 
pictures of many parts of the United States are shown to dispel the idea 


that New York City is the only place where jobs are available. 


A member of the Puerto Rican House of Representatives, Carlos 
Westerband, has charged that corruption and the narcotic traffic are thriving 
on the San Juan waterfront. He has written to U.S. Attorney General Herbert 


Brownell, Jr., asking him to investigate. Directors of the International 
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Longshoremen's Association have called Puerto Rican representatives to 
Washington, where the union will conduct its own investigation. 


The party that has been known as the Partido Estadista has changed its 
name to the Republican Party of Puerto Rico, according to Luis A. Ferre, vice- 


president of the group. The party will attempt to elect candidates in 
opposition to those of the Popular Democratic Party which is headed by Governor 


Munoz Marin. 


Puerto Rico has been assured another important new industry, the island's 
first oil refinery, which is to be built in San Juan. Plans call for a plant 
capable of producing 10,000 barrels a day, to be in operation by January 1955. 
It is to be erected by the Fluor Corporation of Los Angeles and will be 
operated by the Caribbean Refining Company, a new enterprise owned mostly by 
other oil companies. The principal stockholders are: the Pontiac Refining Co., 
the Gulf Oil Co., J.H. Whitney and Co., Cosden Petroleum Co., Emby Kaye, and 
H.M. Byllesty & Co. The Government Development Bank of Puerto Rico is 


participating in the financing. 


VENEZUELA 


The long dispute between Venezuela and Colombia over the 15-ship 
Grancolombian Merchant Fleet finally reached its climax this month when 
Venezuela declared that it was withdrawing its six ships and selling its 4s% 
share of the company's stock. The shares will be sold at book value to 
Colombia and Ecuador (the other two members of the former three-nation merchant 
fleet). Venezuela will get seven ships: six which it will re-acquire at their 
depreciated value, as well as a seventh ship, now under construction in 
Montreal, Canada, which will be valued at cost upon delivery. 


The dispute between Venezuela and Colombia dates from the days just before 
the end of World War II. The three nations decided to undertake the maritime 
venture in protest against what they said was exploitation by foreign-flag 
operators and the steamship conference controlling shipping rates to that area 
of South America. When the plan became a reality after the war, Colombia and 
Ecuador favored joining the conference despite the opposition of Venezuela. As 
a result, the ships of the first two nations carried cargo to their own ports as 
conference members while the Venezuelan vessels, which were flying the 
Grancolombian company flag, remained outside the conference and traded only with 
Venezuelan ports. Many differences have come up between Venezuela and Colombia 
Since then, ending with the present withdrawal of Venezuela from the fleet. A 
Spokesman for the fleet said that the Colombian and Ecuadorean ships would 
continue to maintain service with their own ports from ports in Canada as well 
as from the East Coast and Gulf ports of the United States. It is believed 
that Venezuela's seven ships will be incorporated into a government-owned 
enterprise, the Compania Anédnima Venezolana de Navegacion, to provide service 
between New York and Gulf ports and Venezuela. 


Between June 27 and July 6, Venezuela celebrated the "Semana de la Patria", 
the anniversary of its independence. The event was vigorously celebrated in 


‘ 
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Caracas with aerial demonstrations, parades, speeches, and parties. During 
this occasion President Marcos Pérez Jiménez presented national awards and 
decorations to outstanding citizens and leaders, 


In the middle of the month José Gonzales, editorial columnist for the 
newspaper El Universal, was brutally beaten by political assailants. Informed 
sources say that Gonzalez had just left the home of the Minister of Domestic 
Relations, Laureano Vallenilla Lanz, when he was stopped by a group of men who 
told him they were agents of the security police. He was then led to a lonely 
place and attacked. It was reported that the police had arrested numerous 
suspects in the case. 


The price of crude oil in the United States was raised last month and, 
as a result, crude oil prices in Venezuela went up. The Middle East did not 
give any immediate indication of following the price risc,, (H.A.R., VI: 6). 
For a brief period it appeared as if Venezuelan producers would have to 
rescind their price increase, because they were threatened with large market 
losses to the lower-priced Middle East oil. If the Venezuelan price had been 
rolled back, trade sources believe it would have forced a corresponding 
reduction in U.S. crude oil prices to the pre-June 15 level. However, on 
July 10, Gulf Exploration Co., a Middle East crude oil producer, announced an 
increase in crude price to meet the boost by U.S. and Venezuela. Within two 
weeks crude oil prices all over the world were raised, thus stabilizing the 
price hike initiated by the United States. 


In Caracas, the Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons revealed that 
Venezuelan crude oil production in May continued below the 1952 level. May 
production, averaging 1,739,178 barrels daily, also showed a decline from the 
previous month's output, which was at the highest point since the beginning @& 
the year. 


After more than a year of exploration in the El Pilar zone of eastern 
Venezuela, geologists employed by the Venezuelan Sulphur Corporation have 
reported that they have discovered vast deposits of the mineral which should 
make Venezuela one of the principal sulphur producing countries in the world. 
The newly-formed Venezuela Sulphur Corporation is planning to spend 17 millim 
Collars to build a refinery with an annual output of 250,000 tons of refined 
sulphur. 


On July 3, in the presence of Carlos Tinoco Rodil, Minister of Labor, the 
representatives of the petroleum companies signed a pact guaranteeing stability 
for the workers while negotiations are in progress to promote better working 
conditions. The new contracts are aimed at improving manager-worker relation- 
Ships in the petroleum industry. 


At the 36th general conference of the International Organization of Labor 
(O.I.T.) held in Geneva, Switzerland, Herman Patteet, representative of the 
International Confederation of Free Union Organizations, accused Venezuela of 
Suppressing free labor unions and ignoring the recommendations of 0.I.T. 


Venezuela's iron ore production in the first quarter of 1953 amounted to 
529,969 tons. The country's production for all of 1952 totaled 1,960,000 tons. 
The Orinoco River has been dredged of approximately 15 million cubic meters of 
material to open the channel for ore-carrying vessels. It is hoped that the 
clearing of the bed of this great river will be completed by October of this 
year. 


« 


The population of Venezuela, listed at 5 million by the Venezuelan 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, is reported to be increasing at the 
rate of 200,000 annually. The banking system reflects the national growth, 
as it shows an increase in deposits from $60 million in 1939 to $3€0 million 


in 1952. 


Venezuela has the eighth largest gold reserve among nations of the world. 
The nation's reserve in 1952 was $373 million, or more than that of any other 
country in the Western Hemisphere, with the exception of the United States 


and Canada. 


COLOMBIA 


By the end of July, Lt. General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla had been in control 
of the government for six weeks. During that time all indications pointed 
toward an over-all general satisfaction on the part of the population of the 
way in which the country was returning to the democratic form of life. On 
July 14, one month after the military coup which deposed Laureano Gémez, 
100,000 citizens of Bogota paraded through the streets of that city in honor 
of their new President. The five-hour parade was extraordinary in that it was 
one in which the people rode by the presidential palace in 1,500 buses, 2,300 
taxis and 3,000 trucks rather than marching on foot, and at one given moment 
all the drivers of the 16-mile-long cavalcade blew their horns in what could 
be termed a raucous, mechanical approval of the new regime. 


The average citizen not only prefers the likeable, easy-going personality 
of Rojas Pinilla to the cold, calculating and oppressive Gémez, but also likes 
the inspiring promises that he makes and the decisiveness of his actions. 
During his first month in office, Rojas Pinilla ended the civil war between 
the government police and guerrillas by offering amnesty to the latter; he 
returned their lands to all those persons who at one time or another had 
found it necessary to flee from them; he undertook to solve the thorny dispute 
with Peru over the political asylum granted to Aprista leader Haya de la Torre 
by the Colombian Embassy in Lima; he called off a Gémez plan to adopt a 
totalitarian constitution, appointing instead a Conservative-Liberal commission 
to study ways to improve the present one; and, most important of all, he has 
offered the Liberal Party an opportunity to participate in governmental affairs. 
With minor exceptions, all former opposition elements are attempting in various 
degrees to cooperate with the new regime rather than fight against it and, as 
a result, the feeling of peace and tranquillity which was noticeably absent 
during the Urdaneta-Gémez regimes has returned the country to the point where 
even the most rabid opposition elements are becoming optimistic about the 


future. 


Censorship, however, is still a sore point with many newspaper editors 
and owners. Since the country is still technically under martial law, the 
government can exert censorship of the press, radio and communications in 
whatever way it feels necessary "for the good of the nation." The board of 
directors of El Siglo, owned by ex-President Gémez, found this out after the 
paper had printed an editorial which apparently took Peru's side in the Haya de 
la Torre dispute. Rojas Pinilla immediately ordered the paper closed down for 
a day, and had the editor, Gabriel Carreno Mallarino, arrested. The latter, 
however, was released after a conference with the President, although the 
newspaper did not immediately appear on the streets again. Within a few days 
the directors announced that the paper would be closed down indefinitely, but 
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apparently they reconsidered since, on July 22, seven days after it was closed 
by presidential order, the paper reappeared under the management of a new 


directorship. 


The President promised, however, that freedom of the press would be 
returned in a measureable degree after a set of "newspapermen's commandments 
had been drawn up and put down on paper. It is expected that terms of the 
new press regulations, which have not as yet been announced, will be much less 


onerous than the ones imposed by Gémez. 


In spite of President Rojas Pinilla's attempt to reach a "general-to- 
general" agreement with President Odrfa of Peru over the Haya de la Torre 
impasse, the situation remains static with Haya de la Torre still in the 
Colombian Embassy in Lima, and with each country asserting that its interpreta- 
tion of the decision made by the Hague Court is the correct one. The 
Colombian Government became somewhat embarrassed when it found itself in the 
contradictory position of demanding that the Chilean Embassy in Bogota turn 
over an alleged "criminal" named Sail Fajardo who is living in asylum in the 


embassy. 


Early in the month, President Rojas Pinilla designated a commission of 
five Conservatives and four Liberals to draw up a set of constitutional reforms 
to be presented to Congress for its consideration when it meets again in 
session. Although the specific changes desired by the President in the new 
constitution have not been made public, it is expected that, when they are 
drawn up by the commission, they will be a reflection of the many ideas that 
the President has manifested since he took over the government on June 13. 


One of the most promising signs of future peace of the nation is the great 
number of guerrillas and "outlaws" who are surrendering to the government 
authorities under the terms of the general amnesty proclaimed by Rojas Pinilla 
immediately after he assumed the presidency. Although no figures have been 
given out concerning the number of guerrillas who have surrendered their weapons 
and returned to a more peaceful life, daily reports from every section of the 
country indicate that the figures are fairly high. The Ministry of War 
announced that in Medellin 200 men surrendered in one day, while in Buga, 
Department of Valle, another 23 walked in, gave up their arms, and returned to 
their former pursuits. Another dispatch from the Department of Tolima stated 
that a large group of guerrillas that had been captured some time ago was given 
its freedom by the local authorities. Similar reports from other sections of 
the country indicate that the guerrillas are taking seriously the promise of 
the President to grant amnesty to all who give up their warlike activities and 


return to their former occupations. 


On July 8, the national directorate of the Conservative Party resigned in 
a group after turning over the leadership of the party to ex-Presidents Mariano 
Ospina Pérez and Roberto Urdaneta Arbeldez. On July 16, the two leaders 
appointed a new directorate of seven members, among whom are men representing 
all the different viewpoints of the party. The new directors are Gilberto 
Alzate Avendano, José Gabriel de la Vega, Miguel Jiménez Lépez, Lucio Pabén 
Nunez, Francisco de Paula Pérez, Rafael Azuero, and Guillermo Ledén Valencia. 
Avendaiio was the leader of one of the strong dissident factions within the 
Conservative Party during the Gémez-Urdaneta regimes; Pabén Nunez is at present 
the Secretary of Interior in the Rojas Pinilla cabinet. 


The Colombian Government has appointed 15 new governors for the nation's 
various departments. Four of the departments (Antioquia, Atlantico, 
Santander, Tolima) will be headed by military men, while Cundinamarca (of which 
Bogota is the capital) will be governed by Luis Caro Escallén, a lawyer who 
has held numerous high government posts in the past. 


According to the Colombian Ministry of Mines and Petroleum, crude oil 
production during 1952 amounted to 38,682,735 barrels, an average of 105,981 
barrels daily. Of the above total, 33% was produced by the government-owned 
Empresa Colombiana de Petrdéleos. During the same year, 11,489,137 barrels of 
crude oil were refined, 90% being handled by the Empresa refineries at 
Barrancaberme ja. 


A steady flow of bananas from Colombia to Belgium is expected to become a 
reality in the near future as the result of a recent agreement between Antwerp 
importers and officials of the French shipping line, Compagnie Générale 
Transatlantiaue. Under the terms of this agreement, the French line is now 
providing regular direct and fast service from Colombia to Belgium, using 10 
refrigerated ships, three of which are completely remodernized pre-war vessels 
and seven of post-war construction. Meanwhile, the Colombian Legation in 
Antwerp announced that a contract had been signed last April, under the terms 
of which Colombia would ship 12,600 tons of bananas during the six-month period 
from May to November of this year. The contract is renewable at the end of the 
six months. 


According to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, Colombian commercial 
debts to U.S. exporters rose $2.5 million last month, reaching a two-year high 
of $16.3 million. New drafts drawn by U.S. exporters against Colombian 
importers increased by $1.7 million. The bank ascribed this increase in part 
to the larger purchases made by Colombian buyers in anticipation of the recent 
tightening of import licensing procedures in Colombia. 


Toward the end of the month, the demand for Colombian coffee on the 
New York market became heavier as the result of the high prices asked by the 
Brazilian sellers. Colombian coffee was quoted around 60¢ a pound, ex-dock, 
New York, with Brazilian coffee sellers asking the same price. 


In Washington, D.C., the Office of International Trade announced the 
publication of a new handbook on business and investment conditions in Colombia. 
The new handbook gives information on various aspects of law, foreign trade, 
industrial development and general economics, and discusses the possibilities 
for private investment in Colombia. The booklet is one of a series being 
published by the 0.1.T., the first of which dealt with Venezuela. 


The University of the Andes, in Bogota, is receiving strong support from 
Colombian intellectual, industrial and professional groups in its efforts to 
secure the Nobel Peace Prize for Alberto Lleras Camargo, Secretary-General of 
the Organization of American States, one group having gone to the point of 
requesting Dr. Milton Eisenhower to use his influence in getting U.S. backing. 
Colombians feel that Lleras Camargo is the logical candidate for the prize, 
Since he has been active in international affairs for many years in varying 
Capacities before he assumed the secretaryship of the 0.A.S. Previously, he had 
participated in the conferences of Buenos Aires, Chapultepec, San Francisco, and 
Petrépolis, as well as in the Conference of Foreign Ministers in Washington. 
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On July 15, the government decreed the levying of a special tax, the 
proceeds of which are to be used for rehabilitation and development purposes. 
The tax is to be paid only once bz" persons who are subject to income taxes, 
and will amount to 20% of tlie sum which the taxpayer has paid or is to pay for 
1952. The terms of the decree are such that only those in the upper income 
brackets will be affected, an estimated 3,000 or less of the country's 
240,000 income taxpayers. 


ECUADOR 


On July 1, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, brother of the President of the 
United States, arrived in Ecuador for a three-day visit while on his good-will 
trip through South America. After touring the port of Guayaquil with a group 
of businessmen, he went to Quito where he visited President Velasco Ibarra. 
Lecal newspapers expressed approval of President Eisenhower's gesture in 
sending his brother on this mission, and voiced the hope that this action 
vould result in closer cooperation and aid for improving the national economy. 


Several changes took place in the Ecuadorean cabinet in July. Teodoro 
Alvarado Garaicoa, wno resigned early in the month as Secretary cf Foreign 
Affairs, was replaced by Arturo Borrego Bustamante, the Ecuadorean Ambassador 
to Brazil. On July 22, Roberto Nevarez Vasquez, Secretary of Social Welfare 
and Labor, tendered his resignation. His closest collaborators, Francisco 
Bolanos Rodriguez, Under-Secretary of Social Welfare, together with Manuel 
Real Murillo, Director General of Labor, resigned at the same time. No 
replacements had been announced by the end of the month. 


One of the first tasks facing the new foreign minister was the perennial 
border dispute with Peru. Earlier in the month, the Ecuadorean Government had 
sent a strong note to the Peruvian Government protesting against the alleged 
border violations. When Bustamante became Secretary of Foreign Affairs at the 
end of the month, however, he stated in a press conference that relations 
between the two nations ought to improve as the result of favorable statements 
made by Peruvian President Odrfa in his address to the congress of that nation 
on July 26. 


On July 31, the Ecuadorean cabinet decided unanimously to keep the 
opposition newspapers la Nacién and La Hora closed indefinitely "for reasons 
of national security and to preserve public order." The two papers have not 
been published since last April, after the building in which they were printed 
was besieged by a pro-government mob composed of Velasquistas (supporters of 
President Velasco Ibarra) and Arnistas (members of the Alianza Revolucionaria 
Nacional Ecuatoriana) , who, according to government charges, were fired upon by 
machine guns mounted on the roof of the newspaper building (H.A.R., VI: +). 

‘eanwhile, the five executives of the two papers, sentenced to prison terms 
ranging from a few months up to five years for illegal possession of firearms, 
were released at the end of July by a higher court order which reversed the 
decision of the lower court that had sentenced them. The Secretary of the 
Interior said that the order releasing the men would not be contested. 


The government recently published a decree which authorized the national 
development banks, mortgage banks, and commercial loan banks engaging in 
mortgage business to issue 10-year mortgage bonds up to a total of 150 million 
sucres, at an interest rate of 8% per annum. The total amount is to be spread 
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in four equal parts during the years 1953-56, and loans granted under this 
scheme are to be used for irrigation, reforestation, increased agricultural 
production, the importation of incustrial machinery and equipment, and other 
improvements. In addition, the decree authorized the Bonds Stabilization Fund 
of the Central Bank to buy and resell these mortgage bonds at par under certain 
circumstances; national and foreign insurance companies are permitted to 

invest in them at least 253) of any annual increase in their computed reserves. 


The government recently imposed a tax of 60 centavos (100 centavos = 1 
sucre) on each gallon of gasoline sold in the country. It is estimated that 
yearly revenues from this source will reach 24 million sucres, which will be 
used to improve and enlarge the existing highway and road network in Ecuador. 
In addition, the government hopes to secure a loan of 600 million sucres in 
the U.S. to finance an ambitious five-year road-building plan. 


Although the U.S. remains Ecuador's major supplier of commodities, the 
increasing amount of trade with Western Germany, England, Belgium and Japan is 
beginning to give these countries a prcminent role in the Ecuadorean economy. 
During the first quarter of 1953, imports from the U.S. amounted to 60% of the 
total, as compared to 66% for the same period in 1952. It is not believed that 
a currency shortage is responsible for the drop in U.S. sales, since Ecuador's 
gold and foreign exchange holdings rose to some extent during the quarter. In 
fact, the country earned a favorable balance of trade of some $600,000 with 
the U.S. during that period; Ecuadorean exports to the U.S. amounted to $11.7 
million, while imports from the latter country totaled $11.1 million. 
Ecuadorean exports to all countries amounted to $16 million during the first 
three months of the current year, as compared to $13 million for the correspond- 
ing period of 1952. The country's principal exports - bananas, cocoa and 
coffee - have reached a new high to date in spite of the devastating floods and 
rains which hit transportation lines last March and April (H.A.R., VI: 4). 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


President Cdria's government hes taken official notice of Bolivia's 
charges that Peru has been aiding and abetting Bolivian revolutionary elements 
(H.A.R., VI: 6). Early this month, the Peruvian Embassy in La Paz issued an 
official communiqué asserting that the Peruvian Government is not interested in 
the internal affairs of other countries. Furthermore, it continued, this stand 
will be maintained by President Odrfa. 


President Odrfa himself made oblique reference to it in his address to the 
opening session of Congress on Independence Day (July 28) when he declared that 
“Peru reaffirms her sincere devotion to peece,her desire to maintain the most 
friendly relations with all the democratic countries of the world, particularly 
with those of America without any exception, and to cooperate in promoting an 
effective American sentiment without other conditions than the obvious one of 
exvecting due respect for the rights inherent in her sovereignty. We in turn 
will maintain respect for the other nations." 


Other observances of Independence Day included a Te Deum mass in the 
Metropolitan Basilica attended by all government dignitaries. Later, a parade 
of €0 ,000 students from Lima, El Callao and Balnearios was reviewed by President 
Odria. 


| 
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Dr. Milton Eisenhower spent three days in Peru on his tour of South 
American countries. He and his party were conducted on an inspection tour 
which included Inca ruins in Cuzco and modern public works in Lima. While in 
Lima, an honcrary degree was conferred upon him by the University of San Marcos, 
oldest in the Western Hemispnere, and a banquet was given in his honor by the 


President. 


At a news conference, Dr. Eisenhower denied that Point Four funds to Latin 
America were being reduced in the current economy drive but emphasized the 
importance to Latin America of keeping the U.S. economically stable. 

Dr. Eisenhower's visit coincided with the inauguration of the Chosica normal 
school, built with $260,000 of Point Four funds. 


A private "Point Four" program for Peru is under discussion between the 
Peruvian government and R.G. Le Tourneau,U.S. multimillionaire manufacturer of 
earth-moving equipment. Le Tourneau proposes to open up the Amazonian section 
of Peru by constructing a vital highway at his own expense, and receive in 
exchange approximately a million acres of virgin forest land for colonization 
and exploitation. For several years Peru has been constructing a standard- 
gauge railway approximately 580 kilometers long (360 miles) from Junin on the 
Cerro de Pasco Railway to Pucallpa, a port on the Ucayali River, one of the 
headwaters of the Amazon. The first 50 kilometers of roadbed has been prepared 
and rails acquired. Twelve kilometers already have been laid. This railroad, 
which involves transporting goods from the Amazon valley over the Andes for 
shipment at El Callao, is incomplete and in any case provides a most uneconomi- 
cal outlet for the whole eastern section of Peru. A highway providing an 
outlet to a port on the Amazon such as Iquitos would be a much better solution. 


Le Tourneau plans to improve the first 34 kilometers of the Trans-Andean 
Highway heading southwest toward the mountains from Iquitos, from which port he 
would ship the products of his land concession. At that point he would 
construct another 50 kilometers of new highway which would continue to run 
southwest into the virgin forests,intersecting a new highway. Le Tourneau's 
land concession would lie in the area opened up by these new highways. All the 
road construction would meet modern specifications, providing an asphalt, all- 
weather surface 9 meters wide. Along it he plans to run "Tournatrains" - the 
new rubber-tired trackless train developed by his company. 


The second part of the program involves extending the highway another 220 
kilometers southward through the Andes to the settlement of Oxampampa, which 
lies on the line of the railway now under construction northward from Junin. 

By the time this junction is completed, he hopes to have definitely established 
the usefulness and economical value of the "Tournatrains" and to have convinced 
the Peruvian government of the wisdom of abandoning further work on its railway 
in favor of the "Tournatrain" and other highway transport operations. The 
discussions, so far, have been reported "most promising". 


Two American archeological expeditions have met with success in Peru this 
month. A small archeological party digging in the ruins of the Temple of the 
Sun in Cuzco have unearthed several gold and silver ornaments, as well as a tomb 


believed to be that of the Inca Felipe Amaru. 


Another group, the Inca Highway Expedition of the American Geographical 
Society, composed of six men and one woman, has been surveying the Lake Titicaca 
basin in search of the lost and forgotten great stone highways of the Incas, and 


has found the route of the royal road of the Empire. Many sections of the main 
road have been buried by subsequent construction and resurfacing by the 
Spaniards and the Peruvians. The most significant discoveries were the 
auxiliary roads that branch off the royal road toward the Upper Amazon, where 
the Incas used to take their gold. Since these roads are off the usual 
commercial runs, they are very well preserved. Everything is intact, even the 
"topos", or way-markers, used by the Incas. The rest houses are just as they 
were at the height of the Empire. When the Incas conquered Peru, during the 
14th century, they quickly extended their famous stone roads into Bolivia, 
northern Argentina and Chile, using them as a civilizing agency in the Andes. 


"Tampus", or way stations, were built every eight or ten miles, with small 
rest houses between them, over a distance of 2,000 miles. Each way station was 
maintained by a community of Indians whose duties were to grow crops and keep 
up a designated section of the road - repairing it if necessary. They were 
charged with the feeding of the soldiers and other authorized travelers on the 
royal road of the Inca. When the Jesuits arrived, in the 16th century, they 
organized these "tampus" into villages and taught the Indians to design churches 
in the European style. The expedition's archeologist, Dr. Hans Disselhoff, 
unearthed many pieces of pottery, as well as Inca-worked stone in the churches 
and houses which helped him determine the approximate age of the town or the 


section of the road. 


The director of the expedition, Victor Wolfgang Von Hagen, stated that, 
although all members of the expedition had soroche - a mountain sickness caused 
by oxygen deficiency at high altitudes + end éll sufferedfrom the extremes of 
temperature, great progress was made. He feels that a study of the ancient 
reads has helped them enlarge their knowledge of the Inca empire as nothing else 
could. The expedition, well satisfied with the results of the investigation 
thus far, is now planning to move north toward Cuzco, the ancient capital of 


the Inca Empire. 


On July 26, a strong, 30-second earthquake rocked the city of Ica, 175 miles 
south of Lima. Several buildings were damaged, but there were no casualties. 


BOLIVIA 


In Cochabamba, one of the most densely populated regions of Bolivia, 
uprisings among the Indians and peasants occurred this month against the ruling 
Movimiento Nacional Revoluciario party (M.N.R.). The rebels seized property, 
farm equipment, food, etc. The Indians were members of the agricultural unions 
impatient over the delay in agrarian reform. Lack of food for the workers, the 
dictatorship exercised by the present regime, high prices, the black market, and 
discontent over the economic system imposed by the government on merchants all 
contributed to the uprising. The police found documents which revealed plans 
made by the Falange Socialista (which is a leftist organization like the Chilean 
Falange, and has nothing to do with the Spanish) for a revolt against the 
government. The plans were in the home of Honorario Tamayo, ex-cadet who was 
forced to seek asylum in Uruguay. Nuflo Chavez, Minister of Agrarian Affairs, 
reported the following conclusions concerning the revolt: the peasants 
mobilized prior to an intended counter-revolution headed by the Falange; the 
Falange approved the agitation in order to cause panic; Communist agitators of 
the Revolutionary Worker's Party contributed to the alarm; the Falange leader 
Agapito Vallejos was jailed for his part in the plot as was General Bernardino 
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Rioja, candidate of the Socialist Falange in the presidential election of 1951, 
who was suspected of being one of the leaders of the ccnspiracy. 


The government decreed that a commission would be established to 
reorganize the armed forces under a new judicial and technical structure 
conforming to the M.N.R.‘'s policy. The Gualberto Villarroel military college 
and the German Busch military school of aviation will be reopened. Both 
institutions will be open to middle-class people, laborers and peasants, who 
will, according to the words of the government announcement, learn military 
techniques as well as how to protect the national sovereignty and defend the 
country against the oligarchy. The military forces were severely reduced by 
the M.N.R. in 1952 during the revolution which brought President Victor Paz 


Estenssoro into power. 


As a result of several discussions between State Department official 
Thomas Mann and Bolivian Ambassador Victor Andrade, the U.S. has made a new 
offer of immediate and long-term aid to Bolivia. First, the U.S. offered to 
sign a one-year contract to buy Bolivian tin concentrates at the world market 
price prevailing at the time of delivery. Second, the U.S. said it is 
prepared to discuss with the Bolivian Government ways and means of solving 
Bolivia's economic problems at first hand and to work out with the government 
a solution to Bolivia's greatest economic ills. Third, the Mutual Security 
Agency will recommend that the U.S. financial contribution to the technical 
assistance program be doubled. At the present time, this amounts to $1.5 
million a year. The purpose of the increase is to stimulate Bolivia's 
agricultural development and reduce its dependency on tin. 


One phase of this attempt at diversification of Bolivia's economy is the 
construction of the $40 million Cochabamba-Santa Cruz highway (H.A.R., VI: 6), 
vhich is proceeding satisfactorily. Over 300 miles long, the highway will 
connect Santa Cruz with the rest of Bolivia. Santa Cruz is an isolated city in 
the heart of a potentially rich agricultural area in the Yungas, or eastern 
lowlands. The highway will traverse one of the principal ranges of the Andes 
at 12,000 feet and cut through a large wilderness area. Its completion will 
make development of the area economically feasible. The financing has been 


provided by the U.S. Export-Import Bank. 


CHILE 


On July 8, President Carlos Ibdénez del Campo and President Juan Perdn 
signed the treaty of economic union between Chile and Argentina. In 90 days, 
each of the two countries will set up a permanent 5-man commission, to be 
called the National Council of the Argentine-Chilean Economic Union, to study 
ways to complement the two economies. In joint meetings, the two councils will 
be called the General Council. It is expected to accomplish the following 
cbjectives: to coordinate production through increased trade and interchange; 
reform restrictive customs systems, excessive taxes and duties; modify exchange 
rules to ease payment transfers; supply frontier areas; liberalize reciprocal 
credits; equalize taxes on consumer goods; establish free trade ports; organize 
better transportation between both nations; improve communications; hold 
conventions for reciprocal tourism; make rules for the interchange of products 


(H.A.R., VI: 6). 
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President Ibanez del Campo spoke on July 2 about the government's new 
anti-inflation plan. The following measures have been proposed and adopted: 
a plan to decrease the national budget by 1,500 million pesos; measures which 
will serve to establish a single rate of exchange and which will necessitate 
the establishment of new prices; and a general wage and salary readjustment due 
to increased prices of certain imported articles of consumption. There will be 
a 154 increase for those earning 7,550 pesos, a 10% increase for those earning 
from 7,550-15,000 pesos, while the maximum allowable wage will be 25,000 pesos. 
Up to June 30, 17,069 million pesos were spent by the government, in contrast 
to 23,742 million pesos allotted. A new economic bill was passed, according 
to Minister of Justice Santiago Wilson, which will aid in combating inflation 
and controling speculators. he bill provides jail sentences, fines, and in 
some cases, final closure of the business establishments of those persons found 


guilty of flagrant violations. 


Minister of Agriculture Alejandro Hales, who is chiefly responsible for 
the new five-year plan for sugar production in Chile, said the government had 
negotiated with the financial organization of German Wolf of Buenos Aires to 
obtain a loan of $25 million to install 10 complete sugar refining plants in 
the principal southern cities. Sugar beets will be cultivated in the south, 
where the soil and climate are ideal. Chile has been buying sugar from Peru 
and Cuba and recently Formosa, but now hopes to produce 100,000 tons annually 
beginning in 1954, thereby satisfying 50% of the internal demand. The 
ultimate goal is to satisfy all domestic needs, representing a saving of 
2,500 million pesos yearly. The government intends to bring West German 


immigrants to southern Chile as farm laborers. 


Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, ex-President of Chile and Ambassador to Brazil 
from 1942-1945, recently went to Rio de Janeiro to represent the Chilean 
Interoceanic Navigation Company, the only maritime service operating between 
Chilean and Brazilian ports with stops in Argentina and Uruguay. The ships 
plying this route had been returning emmty through inadequate treaty arrange- 
ments, and the lack of commerce was about to disrupt the service. Through his 
many connections in Brazil, plus the cooperative attitude of President Gettlio 
Vargas, Minister of Finance Oswaldo Aranha, and Pimentel Brandao representing 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, a quick settlement was reached. The Brazilian 
Government made the first move by offering cotton at the international market 
price to Chilean industrialists, in exchange for nitrate, copper, sulphur, 


fruits, feed, etc. 


The Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corporation made a 1.6-2.1¢ price reduc- 
tion on its wire and cable products. It is the first major fabricator to base 
prices on refined copper purchased at 30¢ a lb. Previously, copper used in the 
products was 60% domestic and 40% Chilean, averaging 32.1¢f a lb. This was a 
holdover from the days of price control when the 60%-40% rule had been imposed 
by the Office of Price Administration. General Cable Corporation and Rome Cable 
Corporation, independent fabricators, followed with price cuts. Anaconda and 
Kennecott corporations were the last to cut their prices, since they get the 
major portion of their copper from Chile. Copper from domestic and foreign 
sources other than Chile has been available at 29-3/4¢-30¢ a lb. The Chilean 
Government buys its mine output at ahs J a lb. and sells it mostly to the U.S. 
at 3634 a lb., retaining the difference as national income (H.A.R., VI: 6). 
There are rumors that Chile has accumulated 60,000 tons of unsold copper to date 
due to its refusal to reduce prices. If Chile removed this price "umbrella" by 
cutting to 30¢ a lb., other suppliers might cut below that level, beginning with 
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big custom smelters who refine copper from scrap and purchased ores, and with 
foreign producers in Africa, who seek increased sales to the U.S. 


Brass mills plan no reduction in prices since business is gocd. They use 
relatively more Chilean copper than wire mills. The present prices are based 
on 32.6f a lb. for copper, using the 60-40 price control rule. 


A decree has been submitted for the President's signature setting up a 
National Copper Corporation to take charge of all copper operations. The 
Copper Committee of the Chilean Central Bank, sales agency for all Chilean- 
produced copper, is to relinquish control over small and medium sized mines, 
permitting them freedom to effect their own sales, and subject in the future 
only to approval by the Foreign Exchange Board. The Copper Committee will 
continue to handle Anaconda and Kennecott copper production. 


The key to the market situation this summer will be the demand in Europe, 
where copper sales were running 25,000 tons a month below normal. If this trend 
continues, consumers here will be called upon to absorb more metal diverted from 
Europe as well as their regular copper supplies. Price cutting would be 
inevitable in a scramble for business, probably followed by a general drop in 


price level to OTsh a lb. 


England and the U.S. plan to dispose of part of their stockpile of copper. 
The excess copper stock in Great Britain amounts to 200,000 tons. When free 
copper trading on the London Metal Exchange resumes on August 5, some of the 
excess copper will be doled out to industrial users over a 2-3 year period. It 
is expected that there will be no dumping or sharp drop in prices after the 
opening. United States consumption may level off over the next 6-12 months due 
to the Korean armistice and a possible decline in industrial activity. 


The Chilean Senate passed a bill authorizing the minting of a new coinage. 
Coins of 10 pesos and 5 pesos, denominated Condor and Half-Condor respectively, 
are to be 90% copper, 105 aluminum and other metals. Copper coins will continue 
to be used for 1 peso, 50 centavo and 20 centavo denominations. The 50 centavo 


coin has not been minted for some time. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


President Carlos Ibdnez of Chile arrived in Buenos Aires by airplane on 
July 6 for a five-day visit to repay the one President Perdén made to Chile last 
February (H.A.R., VI: 2). Impressive ceremonies, including a monster military 
parade, were staged to impress Ibanez. On July 8, the much heralded Argentine- 
Chilean economic union was formalized as the two Presidents signed a 10-point 
treaty which they hailed as the "first great step to closer relations in the 


future." 


As had been expected, the objectives of the pact were limited to economic 
aspects, though it had been reported that Perédn was seeking a broader political, 
military and social integration between the two countries. Foreign Minister 
Oscar Fenner of Chile denied what have been called the "rumors" and "insinuations" | 
of the international press to the effect that the pact had political implications, | 
although it is hard to see how it can fail to have them. 
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The agreement appears to be primarily concerned with improving trade by 
such means as coordination of production in both countries, and reforms in 
customs and exchange regulations to eliminate excessive duties and to facilitate 
payment transfers. Within 90 days cf the signing of the pact, a permanent five- 
man commission, to be known as the National Council of the Argentine-Chilean 
Economic Union, is to be established in each country to study methods for 
making their economies more complementary. In joint meetings, the two councils 
will be called the General Council. It is proposed that the councils will seek 
an equalization of taxes on consumer goods interchanged and a liberalization of 
reciprocal credits. Free trade ports are to be established, as well as a 
system whereby exports and imports to and from third countries will have transit 
facilities through both nations. The pact also calls for improved land, sea, 
and air transportation between Arger.tina and Chile, with particular attention 
to be given to the building of a southern trans-Andean railroad, and for an 
improvement of postal, telegraphic and telephonic communications. Better 
transportation facilities are expected to facilitate the supply of goods in 
certain "frontier" areas. For example, there have recently been critical 
shortages in Chile's northern and southern provinces, which could have been 
alleviated more easily with better supply lines. Four thousand head of cattle 
were driven from Argentina through the snowbound Andes in order to overcome a 
neat shortage in the mining provinces of northern Chile. 


The final clause of the economic pact consists of an invitation to all 
American countries to join in the movement toward economic union. Later in the 
nonth, Perén stated in an interview granted to the Brazilian newspaper O Mundo 
that he should have liked - "and President Vargas knows it" - to have concluded 
on economic union with Brazil a long time ago. He considered that the creation, 
or rather the revival, of the A.B.C. bloc (Argentina-Brazil-Chile) now held 
greater appeal than ever before, and that in the future it would be imposed 
perhaps by circumstances. Perdén saw South American nations faced with an 
"awesome" responsibility: "The year 2000 will find us either united or perhaps 
dominated...Only Providence can save us." Presumably disunited South America 


would be dominated by the U.S.A. 


One of the ways Perén fears a foreign domination of South America could 
occur (H.A.R., VI: 2) would be by an invasion of foreign capitalism intent on 
robbing the continent of its raw materials. Since 1947, the President has 
discouraged foreign investments in Argentina, and it has been estimated that 
within the last decade foreign capital investment in the country has dropped 
70% (H.A.R., VI: 1). Perdén has now set out to reverse this foreign flight of 
capital, since the local supply is considered to be inadequate for the nation's 
needs, but he is being careful to safeguard against capitalistic "exploitation." 
On July 14, he presented to Congress a bill that would authorize the executive 
to approve investments contributing to the economic development contemplated in 
the Five-Year Plan, or those that in any way would cut down Argentina's need for 
foreign exchange. Investors would have the right after two years to transfer 
abroad profits of up to 8% annually. At the end of 10 years, investors would be 
permitted to repatriate their capital at a rate of between 10% and 20% a year. 
American businessmen in Buenos Aires have welcomed this move, although they have 
wondered whether existing investments would be accorded the same favorable 
treatment. No special safeguards are provided in the pact against future 
confiscation or expropriation, so that some years from now the bill may appear 


to be a trap. 
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It has been reported that the bill welcoming foreign capital was probably 
one of the more important subjects discussed by Perdén and Milton Eisenhower 
this month when the latter visited Argentina on his. "good-will" tour of South 
America. The extremely cordial reception given by the Argentine Government and 
press to the brother of the U.S. President gave evidence that Perdn was 
especially eager to re-establish good relations with the U.S. The U.S. envoy 
was declared a guest of honor by the government, which "found satisfaction in 
the visit of such a distinguished North American personality..." The press and 
radio commented that the visit clearly indicated the sincerity of President 
Eisenhower's promise to seek a true atmosphere of fellowship with the American 
countries. Rumors about the conference between Dr. Eisenhower and Perdén were 
to the effect that the latter was seeking a loan and that the U.S. was prepared 
to offer Argentina a $500 million loan; this was denied, however, by the 
Eisenhower group. The foreign policy of Argentina is something of a Russian 
salad: mixed with a small amount of sweet and perhaps quick-dissolving 
friendship for the U.S. is a large quantity of collaboration with Chile, appeals 
to Brazil to unite against the American threat and a substantial trade pact 


with Russia. 


Dr. Eisenhower's visit was an important factor in the decision of the U.S. 
Government to keep Ambassador Albert Nufer at his post in Buenos Aires instead 
of replacing him with Willard Beaulac. The latter, also a career diplomat, was 
nominated for the post by President Eisenhower on July 17, and the appointment 
was accepted by the Argentine Government; however, it is thought that Perdén was 
responsible for persuading Dr. Eisenhower that Argentines would prefer to. have 
Nufer remain at his present assignment. When the appointment of Beaulac was 
announced, the Peronista press wondered what was "going on," and protested that 
it always seemed that the Department of State withdrew its ambassadors as soon 
as they established good relations with the government of Argentina. The U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce in Buenos Aires cabled the U.S. State Department, warning 
of the "harmful complications arising from the changing of ambassadors so 


frequently." 


The New York Times suggested that the decision to keep Nufer "should not 
be taken as an indication of a change of policy, or necessarily as a direct 
result of the Latin American mission of Dr. Eisenhower;" rather, it was "a 
tribute to a man and a policy." The newspaper praised Nufer for having won the 
confidence and respect both of most Argentines and of American interests in that 
country. It applauded the policy of "correct friendliness" now being followed 
as an improvement over the policy of the last five years of "catering" to 
peronismo and also as an improvement over the former Braden policy of 

"aggressively opposing" it. Incidentally, a significant response was made by the 
Dr. Eisenhower group to the question as to whether the projected $150 million 
Argentine-Soviet trade treaty was discussed by Perén and the U.S. visitor: the 
reply was that the matter was not brought up, since a "sovereign country can 


make deals with whomever it wants." 


Two pro-Perén newspapers responded to the new friendliness by resuming 
publication on July 23 of foreign news distributed by a U.S. news agency. U.S. 
agency dispatches have been boycotted by Argentine newspapers for more than two 
and a half months. Earlier in the month, an interview with Perén was published 
in the United States News and World Report, in which the Argentine President 
denounced U.S. newspapers as "agents of deceit." He said there would be no U.S.- 
Argentine friction if the American press "told the truth" about his country, and 
at the same time he declared that Argentine feelings had been "repeatedly 
Outraged" by past policies of the U.S. State Department. 
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Latest statistics show that the cost of living in Buenos Aires decreased 
in May for the third consecutive month, as a result of drastic government 
measures designed to curb speculative price rises. The general index showed a 
6% decrease from February to May, while for foodstuffs the drop in prices was 


13% for the same period. 


The nation's balance of payments situation and its gold and foreign 
exchange holdings reportedly have improved during the first six months of 1953 
because of large wool, cereal and meat sales. The government now plans to 
permit the importation of more products, authorizing the Central Bank to issue 
import licenses for $300 million worth of industrial raw materials and spare 
parts for the rest of the year. This is reportedly in addition to imports of 
petroleum, coal, rubber, plastics, drugs and certain chemicals. During the 
first quarter of 1953, Argentina purchased only $18 million in goods from the 
U.S., as compared with $44 million worth in the same period in 1952. However, 
exports to the U.S. amounted to $58.8 million in the first quarter of this 
year as against $25.5 million in the same period in 1952. 


England bought €0,000 tons of wheat from Argentina in July. The price was 
lower than that established by the International Wheat Agreement in which 


neither England nor Argentina participated. 


An important $270 million commercial pact with West Germany is under study 
and is expected to be signed soon. Argentina will probably import steel, iron, 
chemical products and machinery in exchange for wheat, linseed oil, wool, hides 
and furs. A trade agreement between Argentina and Bolivia is also being 
negotiated. 


A new official organization called the State Naval Shipyards and Factories 
was created to develop the industrial potential of the nation in the commercial 
and military fields. It is expected that the shipyards of the Rio Santiago in- 
Buenos Aires will be enlarged so that before 1957 they will be able to do all 
necessary construction work for the Argentine merchant fleet and the navy. 


A new oil discovery has been made in the province of Mendoza to the south- 
east of the Andean peak of Tupungato at depths exceeding 6,000 feet. The daily 
capacity of the first well sunk is estimated at 200 cubic meters. 


URUGUAY 


Uruguay is purchasing more from areas other than the U.S. in order to 
conserve exchange holdings. In the past three years the U.S. has been taking an 
ever smaller percentage of the country's wool exports, its main dollar earner. 
During the first quarter of 1953, the U.S. supplied only about 10% of Uruguay's 
imports, compared to 20% in 1952 and 38% in 1951. Now that the new U.S. 
countervailing duty of 184 on Uruguayan wool tops has become effective, an 
additional cutback in dollar wool sales will probably occur which could lead 
to a dollar shortage in Uruguay with damaging effects to U.S. sales to that 


country. 


There was also a pronounced shift last year in, markets for Uruguay's 
exports. The U.S. took half of the country's 1950 exports and only 24% in 1952; 
Britain's share also fell off slightly. On the other hand, sales to France and 
Germany picked up, and Brazil became an important buyer, with sales to that 
country soaring from $2.4 million in 1950 to $25 m&llion in 1952. 
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The Bank of the Republic of Uruguay has announced that the 5% retention 
privilege applied to proceeds from wool exports to the dollar area has been 
eliminated. Consequently, proceeds in any currency from wool top exports are 
now negotiable at the effective rate of 2.15 pesos per dollar, compared with 
the effective rate of 2.19 pesos previously applied to dollar proceeds from 


these exports. 


Since September 1948, a 2% retention of dollar exchange proceeds from 
greasy and scoured wool exports has been permitted. This retention privilege 
was increased to 5% on January 13, 1953, and extended to wool top exports on 
January 28. These retention privileges were to be in force until March 31, 
1953, but they were later extended to August 31, 1953. As of June 30, 1953, 
the rate applied to exchange proceeds from canned meat exports was reduced from 
2.35 pesos to the U.S. dollar in force since December 1952, to 2.05 pesos per 


dollar. 


The wool market has been quiet during the last month, and very few trans- 
actions of importance have been reported. Figures reveal some 10,000 tons of 
wool unsold. The market for skeepskins continues poor, and. exporters are show- 
ing little interest. Business is scarce also in the dry hides market, but 
prices remain stable. 


A trade agreement was signed last month in Montevideo between Uruguay and 
Italy. The volume of trade will amount to some $13 million a year in each 
direction. Uruguay will import Italian manufactured goods in exchange for wool, 
meat, hides, linseed, linseed oil and other products. The agreement will be 
renewable annually. 


U.S. Mutual Aid Director Harold Stassen declared that the government will 
soon deliver its first shipment of war materials to Uruguay in accordance with 
the clauses of the recently signed military pact between the two countries. 


The Italian News Agency, ANSA, has just opened a branch office in 
Montevideo. This will give Uruguay another direct and independent communica- 


tion line abroad. 


A railway worker's congress has denounced the wage increases outlined in 
the budget program of the state railway administration as insufficient to meet 
the high costs of living. It will ask for an extension of raises to all 
personnel. 


Dr. Juan Isidoro Ramfrez presented his credentials as the new Paraguayan 
ambassador to Uruguay. He told the local press that there was no nationalism or 
aggressiveness toward any one in the policy of his government of achieving total 
national defense. He pointed out that his country is seeking to negotiate ina 
friendly way with its neighboring countries for freer commercial outlets by land 


and river from its landiocked position. 


PARAGUAY 


In order to implement the economic stabilization and development program 
announced last December, the Paraguayan Government took four steps during the 
first quarter of 1953: it removed import subsidies, increased export exchange 
bonuses, established a category for imports of non-essentials, and permitted 
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exporters to retain for their own use any exchange earned in excess of the 
official valuation of any export. The export exchange subsidy for corn will 
amount to 200% of the basic export rate of 15 guaranfes per U.S. dollar, making 
an effective export rate of 45 guaranfes to the dollar. The subsidy on exports 
of castor oil increased from 35% to 100% of the basic export rate of 15 
guaranies per dollar. 


Paraguay's 1952 imports rose to $19.5 million, against $11.1 million in 
1951; purchases from the U.S. jumped from $2 million up to $6 million; those 
from West Germany increased from $1.2 million to $2.4 million. Paraguay's 1952 
shipments abroad amounted to $20 million against $14 million in 1951; those to 
the U.S. climbed from $2.9 million up to $7 million; to Uruguay from $0.6 
million to $3 million. Raw cotton was the country's principal export, worth 
$7 million in 1952 compared to $3 million in the previous year. Other major 
shipments were quebracho extract and timber. 


A mixed U.S.-Brazilian firm announced the purchase of 235,000 hectares 
(1 hectare = 2.47 acres) of yerba mate lands, now no longer in production, 
situated in the northeast of Paraguay. The land is some 2,000 feet above sea 
level and is to be used mainly for coffee. The firm stated that it expects to 
be in a position to export within five years. Since the land is just across 
the Brazilian border, its products will be transported to the port of Santos 
from the railhead of Ponta Pora in Brazil. 


The Paraguayan State Merchant Fleet earned net profits in tne amount of 
$200,000 in 1952. The gross operating income totaled $600,000, of which import 
freight accounted for $400,000 and export freight $200,000. Ships of the Fleet 
operate in the River Plate basin between Paraguayan ports and Argentinian, 
Uruguayan and Brazilian ports. 


During his South American tour as a special envoy of his brother President 
Eisenhower, Milton Eisenhower and his party stopped in Paraguay for a stay of a 
few days during which he conferred with President Chaves and other Paraguayan 
government officials. Paraguayan circles say the government is seeking greater 
lumber and oil development, with the aid of U.S. capital and facilities for the 
export to the U.S. of Paraguayan products. 


A Japanese mission arrived in Asuncién last month to study the possibility 
Of further land settlement. The mission visited the settlements already in 
existence in the southeastern part of the country near Encarnacion, and was 
greatly impressed by the potentialities of agriculture in Paraguay. 


BRAZIL 


Nothing occurred in July to take the spotlight off the financial crisis. 
Close observers believe that the country is near bankruptcy, and that the 
Cruzeiro will be officially devaluated to 35 to the dollar. Under the stringent 
import control policy, shipments from the United States alone were cut 65% 
during the first half of this year. The value of imports from the U.S. for that 
period was estimated at $189 million, an average of $30 million per month, as 


compared to $532 million during the corresponding period last year. Offsetting 
this, however, is the fact that current dollar earnings go for the purchase of 


vital government imports, petroleum and newsprint. The trend toward severe cuts 
in all imports raised protests from many economists, who feared serious effects 


* 
on the country's industrial enterprises, which are vitally dependent on foreign 
materials. 


One interesting sidelight on Brazil's $189 million worth of imports from 
the U.S. this year was the fact that some $23 million, or about 12%, was 
allotted for shipping costs. it was reported that U.S. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles had asked Congress for permission to sell Brazil 12 merchant 
vessels of the C-l class under provision of the 1946 Merchant Ship Sales Act. 
This, he felt, would contribute to the economic welfare of a friendly country. 
One of the conditions of the proposed sale is that the vessels be used only in 
Brazil's own coastwise shipping, in line with U.S.-Brazilian plans to 
strengthen Brazil's communication system. 


Brazil's currency shortage is not confined to dollars, but is serious in 
the pound sterling area as well. In conjunction with the government's policy 
of limiting dollar imports this year, Brazil has made a similar effort as 
regards purchases from Britain. Consequently, during the first five months of 
1953, its sterling trade balance was favorable by a swall margin. Brazil's 
debt to London, however, is still £65 million. Although no official report has 
been released, it is said that Brazil has asked to retire its debts by paying 
53 million immediately, and distributing the rest over a period of 20 years. 
The British, on the other hand, have offered a counter proposal that Brazil 
should pay one-third at once, and the rest over a four-year period. 


. The Brazilian Government set up in July a new policy for the control of 
imports. There is to be no further importation through the free exchange 
market. Critics of the government complained that the import control board has 
been issuing import licenses without consulting the exchange department to 
determine whether there were dollars or other hard currencies to take care of 
imports. Another criticism was that the board has failed to issue licenses for 
essential imports but has granted many licenses for less vital goods such as 
automobiles. Small, unofficial exchange operations, such as those in which 
tourists are involved, can be transacted in the free market. This practically 
eliminates the black market in Brazil. 


_ One encouraging factor in the situation is that President Vargas and his 
ministers are apparently being realistic. For instance, when the President 
realized that no more loans from the U.S. would be forthcoming if he did not 
set his house in order, he at once initiated cabinet changes and administrative 
reforms. On returning from Europe, where he was on an economic mission for the 
Brazilian Government, Joao Alberto Lins de Barros put the matter succinctly to 
the press when he said that export difficulties had their foundation in the fact 
that Brazil had few products to sell and a "ereat greediness" to buy everything 
from everywhere. He added that the customs barriers set up to protect national 
a abroad were making it difficult to find markets for Brazil's export 

rade, 


It is from the Minister of Finance, Oswaldo Aranha, that a great deal is 
expected. Cynics in Rio say that he sought the post to recoup fortunes made 
Previously when holding other official positions. At any rate, no one denies 
that he is an able man. After he visited Vargas a year ago and said to 
reporters, "If Getulio does not throw out his ministers, the people will throw 
him out", friction between the two men was anticipated. However, Vargas' 
response to this was, "Oswaldo cannot forgive me for forming a government with- 
out him". Now the two old friends are together again to minister to a very sick 


Patient. 
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Aranha minced no words after he had studied the situation. First 
expressing faith in the future greatness of Brazil, he pointed out that "Our 
total trade debt amounts to $1 billion. We owe the U.S. nearly $500 million... 
The cost of living has increased 11% more in the last five months; new money 
in circulation has increased 4,000 million cruzeiros". The only remedy, he 
said, was a regime of austerity, without luxuries, using Brazil's own 
products when possible. Brazil. would work, he added, and pay what it owed. 
Such realism, no doubt coupled with pressure from impatient U.S. creditors, 
had an immediate response in Washington, where the government released $60 
million more of the $300 million loan granted to Brazil last February to pay 


off outstanding dollar debts. 


When Milton Eisenhower visited Brazil at the end of July, he said that 
the advent of a Republican government in the United States does not mean a change 
in the Good Neighbor Policy. He went on to say that there is, however, a 
limit to the obligations which a country is able to assume. Furthermore, 
Export-Import Bank loans are going to be more difficult to obtain. In spite 
of this cautious viewpoint of the present administretion in Washington, the 
Brazilian Mission which went to the U.S. in July to negotiate a revision of the 
loan was successful in obtaining the terms which it proposed. These terms are 
as follows: Brazil promises to pay all U.S. commercial arrears by the end of 
this year (instead of by the first of this month), and payment of the first 
installment on the principal of the loan will be deferred for one year, to 
September, 1954. The remaining principal will be repaid in 24 equal monthly 
installments so that payment will be completed by September, 1956, as was 


originally planned. 


This is gratifying news to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce leaders in Brazil 
who urged the U.S., during Milton Eisenhower's visit to Brazil, to grant all 
development loans approved by the U.S.-Brazilian Point Four Commission. Some 
or these men feel that the U.S. is indebted to Brazil for supplying strategic 
materials during World War II and that it might well have to depend on her ina 
Similar emergency in the future. The U.S. Technical Cooperation Administration 
(T.C.A.) recently published figures which show the extent of the help Brazil 
has received under the Point Four program. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30 the T.C.A. spent $141,369,000 abroad. Of this, $21,595,000 was spent 
in Latin-America, in which sphere Brazil received the greatest amount, namely, 


$3,513,000. 


The emphasis on economic problems between the U.S. and Brazil probably 
accounts for the appointment of a business man, James S. Kemper, to the post of 
ambassador to Brazil. The replacement of a career diplomat, Herschel Johnson, 
by a Republican big-wig and campaign contributor has been received in some Latin 
American circles, as were several other recent appointments to the southern 
republics, with the utmost scepticism. The dispensing of political favor in 
this and other appointments is hardly indicative, they believe, of interest on 
the part of the U.S. in Latin America. Kemper, who started as a clerk to 
become an internationally known businessman, has yet to be proven as an ambassa- 
dor. By political persuasion he is a conservative Republican. His main 
qualifications for this post are his business acumen, and his interest in Latin 
America. Mr. Kemper, who helped found the Inter-American Council of Commerce 
and Production, has been decorated by both Brazil and Ecuador. In 1948, he 
received the Thomas F. Cunningham Award for outstanding service in inter- 
American relations. Ambassador Kemper is scheduled to arrive in Brazil on 


August 4, 
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Brazil was the last country visited by Milton Eisenhower on his recent 
tour of South America, and the country in which he spent the most time. The 
program arranged in Brazil for Dr. Eisenhower, Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs John Moors Cabot, and their party, was rigorous indeed. 
During a five-day stay, they visited President Vargas, the Ministers of Finance, 
Foreign Relations, and Education, made trips to Sao Paulo and coffee planta- 
tions of that state, to the steel works at Volta Redonda, and to the Rural 
University. There were also many official functions given in their honor. 


In July, before the arrival of the Eisenhower party, President Vargas 
appointed Vicente Rao as the new Minister of Foreign Affairs. Rao, @ Paulista, 
is a lawyer, former newspaper editor, and author of several legal works. In 
1934-37 he was Minister of Justice and Internal Affairs. It was Aranha who 
persuaded Vargas to appoint him Minister of Foreign Affairs. In taking office, 
the new minister said he intended to maintain the Brazilian tradition of acting 
with a real spirit of international collaboration in the political and 
commercial fields. The Itamaraty (foreign office) would attempt, he continued, 
to increase exports, collaborate in the search for nev markets, and cooperate 
with other competent authorities to achieve the best equilibrium possible in 
their international balance of trade. In line with this policy, the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs and Finance, Rao and Aranha, held a meeting at the Itamaraty 
to coordinate their programs relative to international commercial agreements. 


An agreement has just been signed with Bolivia making possible Brazil's 
participation in the exploration of Bolivian petroleum in the frontier region. 
The petroleum will be transported on the Corumba-Santa Cruz de la Sierra 
Railroad which is being completed. Under the terms of an accord with Argentina, 
the sale of Brazilian lumber to that country has been facilitated. 


In two cases the preferential treatment which Argentina and Brazil have 
accorded each other has backfired. In June (H.A.R. VI: 5), the Brazilian 
Government investigated a report that Argentina had transhipped Brazilian 
coffee to the U.S. for sale there at a profit. In July the Argentines accused 
Brazil of the same kind of irregular transaction in which corn was bought by 
Brazil and sold at a profit in Germany. The identity of the guilty parties 


remains unknown. 


To illustrate the scope and magnitude of Brazil's industrial and commercial 
needs, several of the major electric-power developments are cited herewith. The 
tremendous Forgacava underground power station in the state of Rio de Janeiro 
will be ready to operate in August. In conjunction with the Piratininga and 
Cubatao hydroelectric developments now being constructed, it is hoped that . 
Forgacava will help provide a total boost of over 900,000 kilowatts to the Sao 
Paulo and Rio de Janeiro industrial areas. Meanwhile the National Bank of 
Economic Development loaned another $15 million to the Paulo Afonso hydroelectric 
project which has been under construction since 1948. This latter development 


will aid industrial expansion in the Northeast. 


Notable among the foreign industries being established in Brazil are a 
U.S. auto-parts manufacturing company, a Swedish diesel engine company, and a 
Viennese brewing firm. Brazil is also trying to attract U.S. food industries, 
Since food production as a means of raising the national standard of living is 


an important part of Vargas' program. 
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Brazil is making a determined effort to produce its own planes. Two- 
motored, all-metal planes are already in production, though the motors for 
these planes are imported. The next step planned is the construction of jet 
training planes. In the meantime Brazil has received some 70 English jet 
fighters in exchange for cotton. in Sao José dos Campos, in the state of 
Sao Paulo, two wind tunnels are under construction. They will be the finest 


equipment of this type in South America. 


The building of a new steel mill near Santos will commence late in 1953. 
This mill, the completion of which is planned before the end of 1957, will be 
designed for an ultimate capacity of 1 million tons of steel per year. Another 
project intended for the state of Sao Paulo is the construction by the 
Sorocabana Railway of a 120-mile link between Santos and Paraguay. 


While this intense activity continued, the National Congress concerned 
itself with the distressed areas of the country. The Senate appropriated large 
sums tO alleviate conditions in both the drought area of the Northeast and the 
flooded Amazon region. The third scourge to strike the country is extreme cold. 


A second intense cold wave swept over the central and southern parts of 
Brazil. The temperature fell well below freezing in P6érto Alegre. The 
Brazilian Rural Association estimates that frost damaged more than 220 million 
coffee plants. One-fourth of the total exportable crop has been lost. 
Consequently, the July market was unsteady with sharp daily fluctuations. Trade 
sources warned, however, that growers might have exaggerated their losses in 
order to strengthen prices. Nevertheless, there was heavy stockpile buying by 


Brazilian interests intent on making a quick profit. 


One wonders how Vargas will manage to maintain Brazil's building boom ina 
coffee and cotton economy. The question has also been raised as to the sound- 
ness of the government's policy of encouraging immigration. Although the 
country is large, and much land undeveloped, how much of that land is good for 
agriculture is problematical. The inhabited areas are over-populated, while 
the more remote sections are barren and practically unsettled. Nilo Avarenga, 
chief of the Federal Immigration Council, said the government plans to spend 
$45 million on the settlement of 17,000 immigrant farmers this year in the 
states of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Parand and Rio Grande do Sul. With each 
group of 100, at least 30 Brazilians are to be mingled so that the immigrants 
may absorb local languages and customs. Italians, Germans, and Netherlanders 
will have preference in immigrating. Yet one must assume that conditions cannot 
be too good for some of the immigrants, to judge by the riot - the third this 
year - which Italian immigrants staged in July in front of the Italian Consulate 
in Sao Paulo. They stoned the consulate, demanding passage back to Italy. 


Native Brazilians are complaining as well. Not only do they have inflation 
to cope with, but shortages of various items. Urban transportation is 
appallingly deficient; food shortages are present due to monopolies and lack of 
transportation facilities between production centers and the consumer; Rio still 
has its notoriously bad water pressure problem; some of the highly productive 
land in the accessible areas is owned by large landowners who leave it unused. 


Such are some of the problems facing Vargas. Some observers wonder if a 
man of 70, given to autocratic methods, will solve them in a democratic manner. 
There are conjectures that he is playing for more power, and that he might move 
in the direction of a simulated, if not real, labor dictatorship. Some 
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opposition to this is developing in congress. The most recent case is that of 
a press bill, which was ruled out by a congressional committee on the grounds 
that it was unconstitutional. This administration-sponsored bill proposed to 
let the government regulate the salaries of journalists. Even though the bill 
was ostensibly to protect the journalists, it was the newspaper men who 
protested most bitterly for fear of losing Brazil's notable freedom of the 
press. Another press matter which has attracted public attention has been the 
congressional investigation into the alleged subsidy paid by the government 
through the Bank of Brazil to Samuel Wainer, director of the newspaper 

Ultima Hora. The accusation is that the government's support for this paper is 
an attempt to run opposition papers out of existence. The Bank of Brazil also 
made public a report in which it set down Wainer's obligations to the bank at 
nearly $7 million for all his enterprises, including his Clube radio station, 
the Erica publishing house, Paulista magazine, and the daily Ultima Hora. The 
outcome of this investigation is not yet clear. The Minister of Communications, 
José Américo, has recommended to Vargas that the operating permit of Wainer's 
broadcasting station be cancelled, a decision based on an article in the 
Constitution forbidding the transfer of radio station shares without presi- 


dential authorization. 


President Vargas proposed three other bills which might also be aimed at 
strengthening his power. One proposes the reorganization of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Public Security. Among the more important clauses of this bill is the 
one placing the Military Police and the Fire Department under the Chief of 
Police to allow coordination in the policing of the city of Rio. Another bill 
concerns punishment for acts of treason and of hostility to the Brazilian form 
of government. This is no doubt aimed at the Communists, but it could be a two- 
edged sword. A third bill would have Congress specify under what conditions 
land can be expropriated. This is directed at the large-landowners who have 
kept idle large parts of their land. However, if the power of the executive is 
not very carefully defined in this bill, the President would have a club to hold 


over the heads of the wealthy class, and could bring about revolutionary changes. 


There were several interesting developments on the political front in July. 
The Communists, who are more numerous in Brazil than in any other Latin American 
country, are switching from lone-wolf tactics to that of forming popular front 
movements to achieve their ends. President Vargas openly declared war on them 
Saying, "Now we will demonstrate that Communist infiltration exists only where 
governments sleep". This, and the recent failure of Communist campaigns to 
bring about agrarian revolts and general strikes, probably account for the 
Change of policy on the part of the Communists. 


_ During the July convention of the Partido Socialista Brasileiro (P.S.B.) 
Sa0 Paulo, two resolutions were passed: to maintain complete independence from 
the Vargas administration, and to demand urgent agrarian reform. Also in 
Sao Paulo, the Partido Social Progressista (P.S.P.) ratified the request of 
national party chairman Adhemar de Barros to transfer the active direction of 
the Sao Paulo regional board of the party to national vice-Chairman Barone 
Mercadante. The Uniao Democrética Nacional (U.D.N.) announced that it intended 
to act against the deputies and councilmen who have deserted the ranks of their 
party to support others. The Supreme Electoral Tribunal has as one of its 
powers, according to paragraph 6, Article 119, Section 5 of the 1946 Brazilian 
Constitution, the "cognizance and decision of allegations of ineligibility", and 
has been asked by directors of the U.D.N. to nullify the elections of the 
dissident representatives. It seems disposed to do this. 
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In view of the feeling in some circles that Vargas is strengthening the 
position of labor, it is significant that the leader of his own Partido 
Trabalhista Brasileiro (P.T.B.), Joao Goulart, has been appointed Minister of 
Labor, Industry and Commerce in the Vargas government. His avowed goal is the 
achieving of an improved standard of living for all through harmonious manage- 
ment-labor relations. Goulart emphasized his need for the support of both labor 
and capital, saying, "I belong to a party whose program is based on the 
protection of the interests of the workers, through a system of proper under- 
standing of the position of capital, and especially aimed at the welfare of all 
and the progress of the nation”. An effort to alleviate economic conditions of 
the worker can be seen in the recent decision of the Labor Court to increase 
the salaries of commercial workers in the capital by 30%. The court based this 
raise on statistics of the Ministry of Labor which indicate that the cost of 
living has increased in this proportion since the last salary adjustment two 
years ago. The increase was reduced to 25% in the case of workers who had 
positions in establishments whose merchandise was under price control. 


There has been some talk that Gomes de Oliveira might be a candidate for 
leadership of the P.T.B., taking over the position of Joao Goulart. Oliveira 
has just done an outstanding job reorganizing the P.T.B. in his state, Santa 


Catarina. 


Senator Alberto Pasqualine declared to the press that he had no intention 
of assuming the vice-presidency of the P.T.B., to which position he was elected 
in absentia. According to circles connected with gaucho politics, he wishes to 
remain apart from the national direction of the party in order to be able to 


dedicate himself to state activities. 


Rio de Janeiro took time off from its problems to participate in a scene of 
pomp and ceremony in July. In accordance with a decree made by Vargas in 1938 
commemorating the 50th anniversary of the signing of the "Golden Law" freeing 
the slaves in Brazil, the remains of Princess Isabel of Braganga and her French 
consort, Gaston Count d'Eu, were returned to Brazil for burial. It will be 
recalled that the signing by Princess Isabel of the emancipation law in 1888 
Caused such an economic upheaval that the royal family was deposed a year later. 
The Princess died in France in 1921. The Brazilian cruiser, "Almirante Barroso”, 
which transported the remains, arrived in Rio to be greeted by the thunder of 
Jets circling in the sky and the firing of salvos. The Cardinal Archbishop of 
Rio de Janeiro officiated at a solemn high mass at the Metropolitan Cathedral. 
Ministers of State, high civil and military dignitaries, the Imperial family, and 
the national and foreign diplomatic corps were present. Later the remains were 
transported to the Imperial Cemetery of Petrépolis to rest in the Imperial vaults 
beside Isabel's father, Emperor Pedro II, and his wife, Maria Cristina. It would, 
however, be incorrect to deduce from these events that there is any strong 


monarchist sentiment in Brazil. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


MacKingley Helm. MAN OF FIRE. J.C. OROZCO. New York. Harcourt Brace. 1953.Pp.245. 


The author of this handsome book, MacKingley Helm, is a well-known specialist on 
Mexican art. The volume is divided into two parts. The first relates in ten 
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chapters the life of Orozco, and contains four excellent color reproductions of 
the following paintings: "Self-Portrait," "Zapatistas," "Fusillade,” and "The 
Raising of Lazarus." Of especial interest for American readers are chapters v 
and vi, which describe the works of Orozco in New York and in Pomona and 
Dartmouth Colleges. The second half of the took consists of 63 full-page 
black-and-white reproductions of works of Orozco. The text and the illustra- 
tions combine to explain why Helm chose as the title for his book Man of Fire. 
It is evident elso that Orozco was the successor of José Guadalupe “Posada, 
although this popular modern influence was transformed by Orozco's visits to 
Pompeii, Paris and Toledo. Despite his volcanic art, Orozco was a broader soul 
than Rivera, and without the latter's narrow onktural nationalism, ilthough nota 
practising Catholic, Orozco had a cult for Jesus Christ as well as for 
Cuauhtémoc. Helm has developed splendidly in this book the ideas already 
expressed in his earlier work Modern Mexicen Painters (1941). 


. Adolphe Roberts. HAVANA. THE PORTRAIT OF A CITY. New York. Coward-McCann. 
Po. 282. 


W. Adolphe Roberts was born in Jamaica and has returned to live there after 
40 years. Meanwhile, he has visited Cuba 1 times, and the Cuban Government has 
decorated him with the Orden Nacional de Mérito Carlos Manuel de Céspedes for 
his novel The Single Star, which describes the Cuban war of independence 
(1895-1896). In 1940, Roberts published The Caribbean: The Story of Our Sea of 
Destiny, which gives a summary of the history of the Caribbean from the arrival 
of Columbus to World War II. The other best-known works of Roberts are The 
French in the West Indies, Lake Pontchartrain (a history of the city of 
New Orleans) , and Lands of the Inner Sea. Roberts' latest book, Havana: The 
Portrait of a City is divided into two parts. The first relates the history of 
the city from its foundation in 1519 down to the recent coup of General Eatista. 
The second part describes every aspect cf the city of Havana, from the cathedral 
and the churches to the night life. The value of this book and of its wealth 
of information may better be appreciated if it is recalled that, from many 
viewpoints, the history of Havana is the history of Cuba. 


W.O. Galbraith. COLOMBIA. A General Survey. London and New York. Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 1953. Pp. L4o. 


This is the fourth in the compendia about Latin American countries published 
by the Royal Institute of International Affairs; the earlier volumes dealt with 
es Uruguay and Brazil. The author of the book on Colombia, W.0O. Galbraith, 

as a B.B.C. Representative for Colombia, Ecuador and Venezuela from 1945 to 
1949. Ne is now head of the Latin American service of the B.B.C. In the short 
compass of 140 pages, this book gives a wealth of information about Colombia. 
The author says that he is much indebted to the so-called Currie Report (the 
head of the mission which prepared it was Dr. Lauchlin Currie), published in 
English by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development under the 
title The Basis of a Development Program for Colombia and in Spanish by the Banco 
de la Repiblica in Bogota in two volumes entitled El problema and El programa. 
The first part of Galbraith's book, under the title "Background," gives a 
succinct account of the geography, history, ethnography, language and culture of 
Colombia. The second part describes the country's institutions, that is to say 
the constitution and government, the church, the press and the radio, and 
education. The third part, dealing with the national economy, is the one which 
owes mostto the Currie Report. The fourth and final part, entitled "Modern 
Times," gives a summary of Colombian history since 1903 and describes the present 
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state of Colombian politics. It does not of course come down to the recent 
coup of General Rojas Pinilla. This book is most valuable, and it is to be 
hoped that Chatham House will continue the series until we have a complete set 
of similar monographs on ell the Latin American countries. 


ANTHOLOGY OF CATALAN LYRIC POETRY. Selection and Introduction by Joan Triadu. 
Edited by Joan Gili. University of California Press. 1953. Pp. 395. 


The 70=-page introduction to this volume is in itself a valuable monograph 
on the history of Catalan lyric poetry. The selections, which begin with Ramdén 
Llull and end with the young contemporary Albert Manent, are well chosen. The 
biographical and bibliographical index gives succinct accounts of each of the 
poets. The text was actually prepared by Catalans resident in Engiand. In 
these days of difficult publishing, it took a courageous international 
consortium to produce this book. On the reverse of the title-page, we read 
"Published in the U.S.A. by the University of California Press, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles. Printed in Spain for the Dolphin Book Co. Ltd., Oxford, by 
Tipograffa Moderna, Valencia." The appearance of this substantial book is 
timely. There is a mild revival of Catalan literary activities, and, after 
years of suppression, the Spanish government has decided to permit and even to 
encourage a discreet literary Catalanism, provided it remains untainted by 
politics. 


José de Onis. THE UNITED STATES AS SEEN BY SPANISH AMERICAN WRITERS (1776- 
1890). New York. Hispanic Institute. 1952. Pp. 226. 


The author of this book, José de Onis, is a professor at the University 
of Colorado and son of Federico de Onis, Director of the Hispanic Institute of 
Columbia University. This study of the development of the attitude of Spanish 
American authors toward the United States covers the period from the Revolution 
of 1776 to the years preceding the Spanish American War of 1898. The first 
chapter, entitled "Origins of Inter-American Relations," serves as an 
introduction, and describes relations between the English and Spanish colonies 
during the period preceding independence. José de Onfs maintains that, despite 
constant political, religious and commercial struggles, there was a natural 
affinity between these. colonies, since England and Spain have a great spiritual 
similarity on account of their position on the edge of the European continent. 
After the revolution of 1776, there was in Spanish America a wave of 
enthusiasm for the liberal movement of the United States, but the Spanish 
Americans did not take sides in the struggle between the United States and the 
mother country, England, since they felt at the same time a great admiration 
for the parliamentary liberties of Great Britain. For example, Simdn Bolivar 
did not consider the United States as a member of his proposed American 
confederation. Rather did he want a Hispanic American organization under the 
sponsorship of Great Britain and linked to the United States by ties of 
friendship. In the 19th century, political events sullied the cordial relations 
between the United States and Spanish America. However, there stands out the 
figure of Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, to whom de Onis devotes a whole chapter. 
Sarmiento died in 1888. The following year there met in Washington the First 
International Conference of American States, as a result of which the Pan 
American Union was founded in 1890. De Onfs' book is full of interesting data 
on the psychological relations between Anglo America and Spanish America. 
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THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF MEXICO. Report of the Combined Mexican Working 
Party. Published for the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
py the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 1953. Pp. 39e. 


This is the latest of the so-called Reports of the General Survey Missions. 
Ten of these have now appeared, and of these exactly half have been about Latin 
American countries. The southern republics already thus surveyed are Colombia, 
Cuba, Guatemala and Nicaragua. The Mexican report is probably the most 
impressive of the five, as befits the importance of the country studied. The 
"Combined Mexican Working Party" consisted of two Mexicans and two non-Mexicans. 
The two Mexicans were Rail Ortiz Mena, of the Nacional Financiera, S.A. and 
Victor L. Urquidi of the Banco de México, while the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development was represented by Albert Waterson and Jonas H. 
Haralz. The working party herewith submits its report to the Hon. Eugene R. 
Black, President of the International Bank, and to Lic. Antonio Carrillo Flores, 
Director General of the Nacional Financiera of Mexico. It was at the suggestion 
of the latter corporation that this research project was undertaken, with the 
primary aim of assessing Mexico's capacity to absorb additional foreign invest- 
ments. The report takes up methodically the following subjects: the national 
income; agriculture, livestock, forestry and fisheries; mining; petroleun; 
electric power; industry; transportation and communications; education, public 
health and welfare; public finances; balance of payments; and the outlook for 
the future. It is hard to know what to single out in this wealth of information. 
In view of its sponsorship of this project, the account of the Nacional 
Financiera (pp. 78-80) is of special interest. The principal conclusion reached 
(pp. 148-152) is that Mexico needs "a sound development program, supported by 
adequate fiscal measures." It is one of the ironies of the world that the 
International Bank, known as a conservative institution, should point out the 
inadequacy of haphazard development and stress the need for a plan. Observers 
are wondering if this report will lead to the disappointment and frustration 
which have characterized the activities of the recently-concluded U.S.-Brazil 
Joint mission. Whatever the practical results of this report, we may properly 
be grateful for this absolutely essential storehouse of facts about Mexico. The 
text is illustrated with 153 tables, 23 charts and 3 maps. This is the most 
important book about Mexico to appear in a long time. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE COLD WAR. Edited by Walter M. Daniels. New York. 
H.W. Wilson. 1952. Pp. 206. 


This monograph is No. 6 in Volime 24 of "The Reference Shelf," a publica- 
tion of the H.W. Wilson Company. We are told that "The Reference Shelf serves 
as a public forum, presenting articles on timely controversial questions. Each 
number (separately bound) is devoted to a single subject and gives background 
information and pro and con arguments from current books and magazines, followed 
by a comprehensive bibliography." Walter M. Daniels of the Foreign News Staff 
of the New York Times has here collected together some 70 articles about 
contemporary Latin America. The book is valuable, but it may properly be 
objected that the editor has paid no attention to scholarly journals whose 
articles are often much more penetrating and informed than those appearing in 
the popular reviews. He has moreover included some official utterances which 
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Emily Wooldridge. THE WRECK OF THE MAID OF ATHENS. New York. Macmillan. 
1953. Pp. 141. 


This little book is a primary source of great interest. It is the story 
of the wreck of the "Maid of Athens" as told by the courageous and intelligent 
Emily Wooldridge, who accompanied her husband, the captain of the ship, on that 
fateful voyage in 1870. The ship was wrecked on the coast of Staten Island, a 
huge and miserable reef which, lying east of Cape Horn, forms, so to speak, the 
tip of Tierra del Fuego and of South America. After six long weeks, Emily and 
a group of companions escaped in a longboat and made the 500 mile trip to the 
Falkland Islands. Years later, in England, she gave this record on her death- 
bed to her doctor, who presented it in due course to Laurence Irving, noted 
painter and illustrator. Mr. Irving has now edited the manuscript and 
illustrated it with 35 dramatic pen-and-ink drawings. 


William A. Owens. SLAVE MUTINY. The Revolt on the Schooner Amistad. New York. 
John Day. 1953. Pp. 312. 


There is a growing crowd of intelligent reacers for whom mere fiction is 
too fanciful, and who yet are unwilling to read scholarly histories suffering 
from a hypertrophy of scholarly apparatus. For these readers fictionalized 
history such as Slave Mutiny is intended. It reads like a novel, but it sticks 
very closely to the facts of history. The narrative concerns 54 free African 
negroes who, in 1839, were kidnapped to be sold as slaves in Cuba. One of the 
captives, named Cinque, led a revolt against the captain and owners of the ship 
in which they were being transported, the "Amistad." The captain was killed, 
and the ship finally put into Long Island. This gave rise to a cause célébre 
in which abolitionists were pitted against Southerners. Should the Africans be 
condemned as murderers, should they be turned over to Spain (as the Spanish 
minister demanded), or should they be set free? The case finally came before 
the U.S. Supreme Court, where the cause of the negroes was defended by the aged 
John Quincy Adams. Finally, the 35 survivors, duly Christianized, were sent 
back to their native Mendi country in northern Nigeria, where most of them 
quickly reverted to their ancient habits and beliefs. This thrilling story is 
well and accurately told. 


Mary and Fred del Villar. WHERE THE STRANGE ROADS GO DOWN. New York. 
Macmillan. 1953. Pp. 244. 


This facile travelogue tells of a circular hike made by the authors, and 
their two burros Evita and Perén, from Lake Patzcuaro to the Pacific Ocean and 
back. Robert Louis Stevenson's Travels with a Donkey provided the literary 
stimulus. Unfortunately the authors are quite lacking in Stevenson's literary 
ability, and their style is undistinguished. Moreover, they are not trained 
observers, and this book cannot be given a place among the serious and 
Significant literature of travel. The general public may, however, be 
entertained by this chatty narrative. 


Virgil N. Lott and Mercurio Martinez. THE KINGDOM OF ZAPATA. San Antonio, 
Texas. Naylor. 1953. Pp. 254. 


The Latin Americanist will probably be misled by the title of this book. 

It does not refer to the agrarian revolution led by Emiliano Zapata, but rather 
to Zapata County in Texas, named after a Colonel Antonio Zapata. This book was 
written at the behest of the Country Commissioners Court of Zapata County, 
Since the county seat, Zapata, and much of the surrounding territory will be 
submerged as a consequence of the building of Falcon Dam. While the story told 
here is not of universal import, it does add to our knowledge of the relations 
between Mexico and Texas. 
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